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EDITORIAL 
How little we supposed eight months ago, that happy day in 


spring, when England was bathed in sunshine, and the English 
people were gathered in their churches to give thanks for the 
King’s five and twenty years of leadership and service, that 
“bitter constraint and sad occasion dear’’ would summon us 
again after so short a time to mark the ending of his earthly 
pilgrimage. The suddenness of the loss was no doubt merciful 
for all-concerned. ‘There were forty-eight hours of grave 
anxiety. Then, all through Monday, we of the public, who only 
knew the contents of the official bulletins, seemed to ourselves to — 
be hearing those moving words said by the sons of 
the prophets to Elisha, “‘ Knowest thou that the Lord will take 
away thy master from thy head to-day ?” And more and more 
as the day waned we sadly felt that the only answer was, “ Yea, — 
I know it; hold ye your peace.” 
All death is solemn. The tions pass. Men die, and 
others on. A man remembers the death of his own father, 
and the sobering conviction that formed itself in him that he 
himself must now take his place in the front line, the firing 
line. Less acutely personal, but far more universally solemniz- 
ing, is the death of the King and father of us all. It implies no 
wrong misgivings for the future if we say that one of the old 
strong hopes is taken from us, one of the old strong securities is 


loosened. Yet there is ground for believing that the worthy 


tradition will be carried on. This in partly, 
that the man who has made himself the Friend of all the world, 


and the Friend of the Unemployed, will make a good king. 
And it is partly because King made us aware of the 
happiness of his own home life. He was not only at once the 
leader and servant of his people, but a true husband and a 
loving father. He has made us all able to understand some- 
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THEOLOGY 


what being felt widowed Queen and fatherless 
Royal House. We all haye our sorrow and our sense of loss. 


But there are two powe alleviations: we can all say with 
_@ sure faith about King George, “ The souls of the righteous are 
in the hand of God,” and we can all say, hopefully and happily, 
about his eldest son, “‘ God save the King.” 


A country priest has sent]}a moving comment on a oe 
‘in our Editor notes of er month: ® Pethaps you will allow 
one who has been a reader of THEoLocy from the very first 
number to write to you. You say, ‘ Priests in small country 
_ parishes sometimes get depressed. God knows, it is a hard 

and lonely life.’ Thank you for having a thought for us 
country clergy. We are the poor relations of the Church. 
It is the first time for ages that I have seen such a sentiment 
in print. Its very rarity increases its value. But as you have 
never worked in a country village, you have but little know- 
ledge of present-day conditions that a country priest has to 
face. Nevertheless, the sympathy will touch some of our 
hearts—it has touched mine. I am never ‘lonely’; the 
“hardness ’ I have grown used to after forty years. But I 
well know what ‘depression’ means; but I am thankful that 
God (in His great goodness) saves me from being depressed out 
of measure. But conditions are very hard. The terrible fact 
is that peop (I am speaking of my own Deanery) 


le in the country 
do not want the things of God today. Congregations get smaller 
and smaller. Forgive my speaking of myself. I have been 
well trained in pina parish, and under X., who was my 
dear vicarat Y. I have put in ice all that I have learned— 
visit, give much care to the sick and those in trouble, teach 
the l and all that it means. But it has little effect. In 
my London slum days all that had much result. By such 
work we filled a great church with devoted people. Not so 
now here. It falls quite flat and makes no impression.” 


) The writer continues: “There has recently grown up the 

practice on the part of communicants of coming to their Com- 
munion twice or thrice, or a few more times in the year, and 
that is all that they do in the matter of the worship of God. 
I do all that I can, but whatever I say it falls on deaf ears. 


In the old days often a good talk would put things right, but 
now the answer is, ‘I can do what I like, can’t I?” 


What shall we say to these things ¢ Let us first pay a tribute 
of honour to the heroic men who can do what the Prophet — 
Jeremiah did, what our Blessed Lord did on the Cross—hold on 
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EDITORIAL 67 
when there is nothing visible to hold on to. Every pastor 
tries to make his own the Pauline words: “‘I determined not 
to know anything-among you save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. And I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and 
in much trembling. And my speech and my preaching was not 
with enticing words of men’s wisdom, but in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power: that your faith should not stand in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” He would 
like to make this true of himself, but he is not commonly tried 


to the uttermost. It is the fact that in Corinth then the Lord 


had “‘ much people in this city,” and in many a parish there are 


some, often a considerable number, who respond generously. 
Of course, it is always true that the moment the priest is tempted 
to pride he has only to look beyond his tiny circle, and remember 
the vast multitudes who care nothing for his message and his 
gifts. But often there are some who do—enough to make him 
sometimes forget the others. The. priest in such a parish 
naturally divides his time between pastoral and evangelistic 
work, and there is enough encouragement from the one to 
compensate him in his human emotions for di ents 


arising from the other. It is even true that the things which 


encourage him in his pastoral work produce results in evangelism 
which have visible effect. Where ‘that is a strong nucleus of 
the faithful, the outsiders will be impressed. They will think 
that there must np Hy in it. But what if there are 
almost none? Or if, as our brother says, you can see them 
getting fewer and fewer ? | ei 


One thing that may pethaps..be said: is that adversity of 


this kind divides the men of God from those who rely on:con- 

ventions, or politics, or animal spirits, or heartiness, or stunts, 

or any other human may 3 And we still believe that the 
if th 


people of the parish, even ey seem to care nothing for the 
things of oe = reco the man of God.. A Northern 
Bishop tells this sto 


ry: It was the Annual Parochial. Church 


Meeting. There was a tie in the voting for People’s Warden 


between the squire, who was on the best of terms with the 
Vicar, and a er, @ man who was accustomed to make 
himself. exceedingly “awkward.” The Vicar, remember! 
that the Bishop had advised him m any difficulty always to 
choose the more self-abnegating way, gave his casting-vote 
| for the farmer. What the squire thought is not recorded, but 

perhaps he also was a Christian. The effect on the farmer 

_ Was not at all what the Vicar had hoped. He was just as 
difficult. as ever all through the year. However, the next 
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would lose heart altogether, because he has no human encourage- 


They have lost much of their su 


amid much 
these may have much to learn in the matter Cae 
———— shewing its relevance. Barry is right in his 
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Annual Meeting came. The farmer was again put up for 
election, but this time received h any votes. The people — 
had said nothing, but wig _ ved and had drawn 

their own conclusions. 


‘But supposing there is not even this. Then, besthie, you 
are thrown back on God. On God pure. A priest whose 


outward circumstances are easier, who ministers, for example, 


in a cathedral which is filled by large congregations, drawn 
thither by motives of a general kind, nothing, or next to 
nothing, to any of his is riven at times—say 
in Holy Week, or at Retreat, or when p ing for Confession—_ 
to ask himself: “Is this of God ? ‘Am ving, behaving, ‘as a 
priest should do?” For the rest, he tage many temptations 
to sinful pride. The brother who has no human encouragements 
has been selected for a far more honourable service. He has 
to ask himself this every day. His circumstances send him to 
his knees and his self-examination all the time. Otherwise he 


ment at all. The weapons of the Spirit are his only weapons. 
Is this of God ? Because, 
mingled with the genuine the good of the 
flock, there can be thoughts of self. As the Vicar 
to visit thé man who 
think to himself: Now per 
will have some for me. 
my position in pane ”? Sometimes the self- 
motive is more speciousl at Remember the three 
devils that Kirk’s The und at so many, 

ism. The motive may put on a chasub or even a black 
gown, or, worst of all, a op hat. disguise itself as a 
wish to maintain the fe aa to strike 
even the E ‘Use. “Whatever the motive, if it 


u 
had the sudden accident, 


tried by this. text, would 
faith. They have 
become rather mechanical. They are hirelings. They need 
what Pusey called “a solid conversion.” But very many, 
ent, are true and faithful. Yet even 
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EDITORIAL 


diagnosis. What 

ence and the worship of the Church are relevant. Do they 
suppy the motive-power that we need or, at the least, might 
be better if we had ? . And it is just here that we are getting 
the right message from our leaders. Mr. Joad, in a a8 
paper, acknowledges that the principles of Christ may well be 
just what is wanted, and at the same time charges the Church 
with being preoccupied with trifling matters. The only one 
of the trifles that he mentions which lingers in our recollection 
is the question whether Unitarians should preach in Liverpool 
Cathedral, but we seem to remember that most of them were 
smaller things than that. The burden of his suggestion was 
that the energies of the Church are consumed in domestic 
squabbles, aud meantime, it may be supposed, “the h 
sheep look up and are not fed.” This is poor stuff. We 
ourselves, if we wanted to be censorious, could easily think 
of much more amusing things to say than that. But it goes 
well enough. It has the air of providing a rational explanation 
for what the lazier and more earthly instincts of homo sagmnens 
always incline him to be doing. And then, simultaneously 
with this, the Archbishops issue their call to in the name 
of Christ, and the Archbisho of Canterbury gives his New 
Year B.B.C. Address on “The Right Way,” two dignified, 
virile reminders of fundamental, eternal things. There are, of 
course, some serious people who believe that the Archbisho 
is deluded, or out of date, or unjustifiably optimistic. Their 
judgments must be seriously considered. But some of the 
comments are rather like a ion which we have not yet 
seen anywhere in so many words. What is the Church doing ? 
Would it not be a ing if the Bishops, or somebody, put 
out few plain rules for conduct—say about ten number 


Considering their provenance, it might be conceded that four 


or so would be about religion of some kind, but not less than six 


would naturally be concerned with the facts of life. And, of 


course, candidates would only be required to answer six questions 
out often. Or there proposed some entirely fresh prin- 


ciple of action, that we should try, for example, to love our neigh- 
bour, or to forgive our enemy. We suggest one of these topics 


for Mr. Joad’s next article in the Sunday Referee. As he would 
handle it, it would have all the charm of novelty. He would 
not be embarrassed by any confusing wealth of intance 
with the history and literature of the subject, or with contem- 
facts. Nor would his gay strictures be mg ale | 


overmuch of that sugary sentimentality which some 
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ple are wondering is whether the exist- 
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too, he is likely to act as one i 


attitudes is consciousl 
and that it is hard to Zin 


Is either a pose, adopted by those who desire to appear smart, 


CATHOLIC AND SECULARIST 


I 
THERE are four quite different points of view, from one or 


another of which man observes the world of human affairs, 
and may come thereby to an estimate of how rightly to live 


our necessarily social life. | 
_ He may regard this world as fortuitous and meaningless, 
without rhyme or reason to it, a mad and cruel theatre in which 


each one of us must beat or squirm his way, as best he can, 


‘ erous 
whether he 


en 
Such an one, if 


indeed he understands at all the practical implications of his 
own philosophy, believes that, since man has no free-will at 
all, choices in conduct are things impossible, and moral obligation 
& phrase which means, and can mean, nothing. In that case, 
00, nsible, and is almost irre- 
sistibly led to a morality of ruthlessness. The behaviourist is 
very likely, indeed, to become a bad behaviourist. 

-_. It should justly. be observed that neither of these two 
taken by the vast majority of men, 
d a thoughtful man who regards them 
as other than absurd. There was, to be sure, a few years 


ago, quite a vogue for behaviourism, especially in undergraduate 


circles and among others less informed; but it was soon laughed 


out of repute. reggae lmagary be more absurd than a system 
of thought which proclaimed that there is no such thing as 
thought and, therefore, that there can be no such thing as a 
system of thought. Even undergraduates could see the humour 
in that; and behaviourism, as a philosophy, began to disappear. 
Where one finds either a belief that all things exist by meaning- 
less chance, or a contention that the universe, including man, 
is entirely obedient to abstract mathematical formule, a careful 
examination will usually reveal that what one has come across 
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| 
. @md to no purpose. The man who thinks that is quite literally 
a anprincipled, and of necessity a moral por 
to society. His is the gangster mentality, and that 
4 be a crude gunman or a yeeers gentleman exploiter. Or, 
| secondly, one may esteem the universe as purely physical and 
i entirely govern by mechanical law. He may regard all 
things that are, including himself, as composed of physical 
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or else an excuse philosophy advanced to justify dangerously 
anti-social ambitions and purposes. 

_ The other two ways of regarding one’s world are much more 
respectable, and have a moral and social significance. One of 
them is that of the secularist who sees life in terms of this world 
only; the other is that of the Catholic. To a comparison of 
these we can afford to devote some attention. The nature 
of sound social convictions, the basis of reasonable. social h 


and the character of workable social improvement devices ab 


depend upon which of these theories is true. If secularism is 


right, Catholicism is wrong, and vice versa. The two are, if not 
diametrically 
as to be irreconcilable. There are, to be sure, certain ameliora- 
tive activities in which Catholics and secularists can and should 
unite. To bind up the wounds of the bruised, to heal the sick, 
to feed the starving, to clothe the naked, to shelter the shelter- 
less—these seem obviously the task of all of us. But such 
hospital work does not constitute a social programme of any 
sufficiency. To tend the victims of society is ne ; but 
the real problem is to create a structure that will no longer 
make helpless victims. Building a social order that is sound, 
in place of the rattle-trap thing we now have, is the real task. 
In caring for the victims of the present confusion, Catholics 
and secularists can work together as brethren, and must; but in 
respect to constructive policy, in labour to realize such a policy, 
co-operation is at present quite impossible. _ 
attempt on the part of Catholics to unite in a programm 


e 
of social regeneration with those whose creed is secularist gets 
nowhere much, for the simple reason that what one deems to 
be a righteous order depends upon one’s philosophy of life, 
upon one’s notion of man’s destiny. | 

What seems to the Catholic food is a 


is apt to seem to the 
secularist poison. This is seen to be true, for instance, m 
respect to such a problem as that involved in accumulation of 
property, beyond that necessary for use, in private hands. To 
this world’s indispensably wo ving. He es | 

make every man as rich as ‘ ible. But to the Catholic, 
wealth is a source of terrible er, in that it distracts man 
from his true. destiny, which is spiritual and other-worldly. 


To the Catholic, the love of money is the root of all evil; to the 


secularist, the love of money is what impels us toward a right 
social order and a true self-expressiveness. Suppose, then, this 
being so, that Catholics and secularists unite to advocate such 


taxing of estates as will make inherited wealth impossible. 


They may seem to be working together, but they are poles : 


opposed to one another, at least so widely variant 
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THEOLOGY 
apart. The secularist has in mind robbing the wealthy for the 
enrichment of the poor; the Catholic desires to emancipate the 
= man from temptation too grievous to be borne. They will — 
bn together very long or far, we may rest assured. 

, let ai sup that divorce is under discussion. 
rist, with his this-world-only philosophy, sees little 
or asieniad | in but a contractual ment designed 
to make husband and wife personally happy, while the Catholic 
regards it rather as a means of mutual aid in a difficult creativity, 
an arrangement involving always, for the sake of that creativity, 
a severe discipline of both husband and wife, and sometimes 
@ ‘self-sacrifice so exacting as to be heart-breaking. To the 


secularist divorce seems frequently necessary and normal; to 
h 


the Catholic it is a grievous sin, a crime 


policy law can satisfy them both ? ‘What 
icy can they possibly share in respect to marriage ? 
These are but illustrations of what results from an attempted 
co-operation in social reconstruction between those who see hfe 
from points of view too wide apart for unity. _ 

“It is imperative that the secularist define his convictions 
about man, his nature and destiny, and that the Catholic do 
likewise. From the one will come a secularist sociology, from 
the other a Catholic sociology. This Catholic sociology, be it 
remembered, will be a scientefic sociology, not a sentimentalism. 
It will use, gladly, every device for measuring social behaviour 
that has been, or may hereafter be, discovered. It will; how- 
ever, interpret the data, shared in social science by both Catholic 


and secularist, from the point of view of Catholic philosophy. 


This is e as legitimate a thing bide nates ret the 
i same data from the point of view of ? anti-theistic philosophy. 
i - Data must be interpreted from some hic poimt of view 
] extrinsic to the data themselves. Facts ne ible little ; 


Truth matters more. Truth is the meaning of the facts. It is 
q in regard to that meaning, not in respect to the facts themselves, 
_ that Catholic and secularist sociologists part company. And 
4 if someone still objects that “ soci is @ science, and that 
there can no more be a y Catholic sociology than a 
specially Catholic chemistry,” we must answer: “ Do not fool 
yourself by false analogies. You can measure and predict 
chemical action and reaction with com ae accuracy, but not 
man’s conduct. What he does depends very largely on what 
he is persuaded that he is. His social behaviour will — 
be coloured by his concept of p 
‘But, it may be asked, a 8 we not also pay some at- 
tention to the social philosophy of a third group—namely, the 


Protestants ? Protestant- 


we 
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SOCIOLOGY : CATHOLIC AND SECULARIST 13 
ism is at the moment in a state of intellectual confusion. It 


seems to be breaking to pieces, and the rock on which it is being . 


wrecked is precisely the question of what are the nature an 
destiny of man. At least, in America—and largely elsewhere— 
the secularist philosophy has won the allegiance of many of 
the leaders of Protestantism, and of a large proportion of the 
rank and file thereof as well; while the rest, reacting from this, 
discover, somewhat to their own astonishment, that they are 
really Catholics, at least in theory of life. We may as well 
omit from serious examination “the Protestant attitude towards 
social problems.” There is no such thing. There are left in 
Protestantism today Catholic Protestants and secularist Protes- 
tants—the division goes quite across denominational lines, be 
it remembered—pulling in two 

e 


letely o 
Catholic sociology is as far as pdusibta remo 
generalities of what used to be called, in Protestant circles, 
‘the Social Gospel.” It insists, first of all, upon philosophical 
clarity; also, and equally, on the most scientific sort of social 
observation. The “ Social ” was usually very little 
more than a state of distress at social and a desire to do 
something about it. That far such a can remain one 
thing; but the instant one had to become more specific, in social 
analysis or programme, all unity was gone from it. We may, 
then, confine our attention to Catholic sociology i 
. Protestant sociology is either a 
or a vacillation from one to the other. 


mixture of the two 


First of all, the Catholic is quite sure that there is a God, 
and that in no neologistic sense. There is, Catholics entirely 
believe, a Supreme Being, Himself absolute Truth, Beauty, 


Goodness, who is the maker and sustainer of all that is; our- 


selves included. He creates and governs ye ie by the 
outgoing of His own perfect intelligence and will. What may 
be His purpose in creating we cannot know, but that He has 
peng in so doing is indubitable. If He ceased to create, if 

e “‘ took His mind off it,” to use a homely phrase, the universe 
would cease to be. He is pure Spirit, spaceless, timeless; but 
His creation is conditioned by both space and time. He exists 
in Himself; all else exists because He wills it into being. For 
man to know Him, for man to love Him and be loved by Him, 
for man to love also the brethren because God loves them, for 
man to share with God, as He graciously permits, God’s own 
creative activity, knowing something of the joy of making 
things, of thinking things, of perceiving at least a little of 


and secularist 
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misses everything. 


easy labour; but such a living is slavery 
- freemen of God are deprived of their birthrig 


& 


meaning—that is for man to arrive at significance and to have 
the only abiding happiness. If one misses these things, he 
that the Catholic is entirely convinced. 
_ Any social philosophy, therefore, that ignores that primary 
p of man’s existence and substitutes for it some lesser 
, some accidental joy, no matter how speciously attractive, 
is to a Catholic intolerable. Such a social philosophy, he is 
sure, only fools the citizens. Under its domination they waste 
their lives—not only a major tragedy, but the only unalloyed 
tragedy. Secularism, in the eyes of the Catholic, oe 
pe down the river” into a ‘heart-rending slaver | 
endure a cosmic cruelty. The secularist masters may be ki ind. 
There may be much and laughter on the plantation and 
just the same, in which 


ht. 

The secularist, on the other hand, does not see men and 
women as immortal souls, whose chief end is to know God and 
enjoy Him for ever. He man as little, if an 
other than a more developed, more intelligent, more subtie 


kind of animal. —— he may talk about “ human values,” 
he is of the opinion that what material goods and physical 


pleasures may here on earth be procured are the things that 
matter most. With a deep intensity and, let us suppose, with 
a complete honesty he believes that man is nothing more than 
of this world; and he tries to steer accordingly his own life and 
the life of the community. The Catholic says that there would 
be small harm in the secularist contention that we are animals 
(every Catholic knows that, as far as his body Bes, ae is akin 
to the beasts) were it not that the secularist ign 
about man which seem to the Catholic iiacglindihe ia: in animal 
terms. To the Catholic eye the secularist seems a man who 
sincerely seeks happiness for himself (if selfish) or for all men 
(if altruistic); but who makes the mistake of supposing that 
payee things, if obtained in sufficient abundance, are enough 
He thinks and labours in terms of food, 
so,” which last, if he be li or & progressive 
he calls “ self-expression.” here today, 
he believes, and gone tomorrow; and so, he is persuaded, is 
everyone round about him. “ Get the most out of the os 
moment,’ he advises, “ here and now, in terms of the physi 
this and that.” Such is the philosophy about man held alike 
both by the self-centred, sybaritic secularist and also by the 


benevolent. secularist with desire to help his brother-man. The 
heedless pleasure-seeker and the earnest Bolshevist idealist 


differ in much; but in what matters most they are brothers. 
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Both of them seem to the Catholic to miss the point of living; 
and for both of them he has a deep, abiding pity. He prays 
for both alike, that they may be converted from ruinous en-. 


ent in a secondary world, the world of Time and Space. 
for what shall it profit a man, he asks, or a society of men, 


to gain the whole world if they lose all that really matters ? 
A Catholic sociology is bound to make God’s will primary, and 
to see as a right society only one wherein the sons of man put 


first things firs 


In the second place, the Catholic believes that natural man 
is himself a part, and an imperfect part, of God’s yet incomplete 
creation. such, no human being is much to be trusted, 
either by others or by himself. He is the highest product in 
the natural world, the best result as yet of God’s slow and 
gradual moulding of inert matter; but he is not by nature a 
perfect product, or one naturally self-perfectible. = 
Iam moved here to quote a e written by a distinguished 
American la .* It seems worth repeating, so well does it 
state the Catholic teaching about man. He says: “ The natural 
world, considered apart from God, is without form and void. 
Upon this undifferentiated chaos the Spirit of God moves, 
splitting it with differences and distinctions, and uniting these 
into new and ever higher sorts of relatedness, always toward 
the pattern eternally existing in His mind. The creative task 
is not easy, even for God. Not that matter is hostile to Him; 
it is: merely unresponsive, hard, recalcitrant and dumb. God 
works in it as a sculptor who moulds, not fluid plaster, but stiff 
and intractable clay. It delays His purpose, not by any power 
or counter-purpose of its own, but by the dead-weight of its 
inertia. Little by little there comes to appear an element not 
quite predictable. It is as if the clay, reluctant at first, had 
become more and more pliable under the hand of the Sculptor. 
At last comes man, a being that has p and a goal, that 
can reason, love, strive, and worship; ies that senses an 


ought in conduct. He is not wholly clay. He partakes of the 


qualities of some entirely ‘other’ order of existence. At 
last the Eternal Sculptor has fashioned, in the dull, dead clay 
of matter, one with whom He can as Father to son. 


Now God can enlist the creature to have part in creation. 
Yet we are fashioned in clay, after all. In us the clay and the 
Potter are met, and our 
have converse with God, we yet have seven devils within us. 
It was for this that St. Paul cried out: ‘O miserable man 
* Charles L. Dibble in Christ the King, Harper and Rros., 1936. 


ves are a battleground. Made to 
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76 THEOLOGY 
that I am! Who shall deliver me from this ie. 


It seems an extrao paragraph, and what it says 
ignificant for those who would understand the Catholic a i ag 
to sociology. It presents with great clarity the Catholic con- 
viction that man is a creature at once glorious and untrustworthy, 
torn two ways by that of which he is made and by Him who is 
him. existence of that conflict between spirit 
and matter is the reality behind what Catholics call “ the fall 
of man.” It is not de fide that one Adam, a literal and specific 
person, was made perfectly good and then disobeyed God. 
Adam is the | man. In every one of us, when we 
to be, is that which is like God and for God. “ Yet we are 
fashioned in clay, after all.”’ That which we would, we do not. 


back into that out of which we were made. That is the fall of 
man! If there is to be completion in us of the handiwork of 
God, the Catholic maintains, God has more to do than to place 
us here in nature and leave us alone to e with problems 


too great for us. He has made us; but we must be remade, 


“ Unless a 
” §$So said 


effective. 


further made, if we are to be humanly 
man be born agai, he-cannot see the 


om. 
The Catholic is sure that 


ne Man must be redeemed from failure, ven a 
pernatural sufficiency. Any which over! this 

fact ignores what Catholics insist must not be ignored. — 
‘Hor men and for their salvation—this is the Catholic Saittass- 
God becomes incarnate, lives in humanity the life of perfectness, 
dies a death of creative love that all mankind may live—the 
the suns of. God, in by Grace 
the sons of God, re faith in Him by Grace 
of the divine and the human, and in the 
sacraments th So may the race at last advance mm Him, 
with stumbling: steps, but not alone or unaided, toward the 
measure of the stature of His own fullness. So may men live 
more and more the eternal life, here and hereafter; ncmen4 


out 


There are, in all this Catholic teaching, three to be 
noted as of sociological significance: first that na man is 


ed as impotent to make for himself a social life, or any 
er kind of life, that is humanly satisfactory; secondly, that 


the x moral growth required for re formation and preservation 
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SOCIOLOGY : CATHOLIC AND SECULARIST 17 
of an adequate and secure human society is looked on as de- 


seem upon the operation in men and women of supernatural 


race; and thirdly, that it is assumed that virtue 18 not a thing 


which can be passed down from father to son by natural pro- 
‘an 


creative process—not characteristic,” to use 
biological that each generation must be saved anew. 
If these things be so, there can be—as in fact the Catholic 
insists that history shews there is—no such as an auto- 
matic, evolutaonary Pp toward better human living or 


toward @ ntly righteous social order. 
It is here, perhaps, more than an 


ywhere else, that the 
Catholic finds himself most completely scorned by the ‘secularist; 
for the secularists do believe, with a faith as fanatical as is 
the belief of Catholics, that man is sufficient in himself, 
that goodness is inheritable, that there is a gradual d ent 
into rightness He is that are, 
an automatic m progress and a progressi emerging soc 

Catholics are mighty sorry to see him do it. He seems to them 


horse. 

When the secularist, to talks about 
e Paradise he proposes to bul out 8 grace—now 

are not interested. too well, or think 

they do, what natural man is ife of natural man, 


they ate sure, is exactly what that ‘old seventeenth-century 


political philosopher, Thomas Hobbes, said it was—‘ solitary, 


poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” Of course, poor Hobbes, 
who was himself a secularist, was sure that all natural man needs 
to do to escape from such a lamentable existence is to make @ 


social contract that involves the surrender of all liberty, exalt 


some human being as absolute sovereign, and then obey without 
n; but while his remedy seems to Catholics vicious, his 
rt to them to be correct. It is only by constant 
struggle and deliberate asceticism and by the grace of God, they 
maintain, that man ever rises, as he does sometimes rise, from 
such a sad estate as is natural to something more human; and 
back to that pitiable state of nature he soon subsides, by way 
of war and and lust and foolishness, whenever he ceases 
to lift his feeble hands to God for succour. 
theory. They say something like this: “ The facts which prove 
It are written so that even a way man may read, 
written in the book of the past, in the story 
in the annals of society. The idea of a self-sufficient, morally 


of human behaviour, 
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_ Common sense. He wants neither redemption nor grace 
he needs is an education designed to release him satis 


today echoed enthusiasticall 
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evolving man is derived not in the least from science, nor at 
all from observation of man’s conduct past or present. Both 
psychology and history combine to furnish an overwhelming 
array of evidence such an idea, and none in favour of 
it. It is a notion born of human conceit. In its usual con- 
temporary form it stems back to Jean Jacques Rousseau, of 
whom the Archbishop of York has justly said that he was ‘ the 


most confused and the mont pernicious of all writers on 


politics.’ 
** Rousseau “ey a belief in man,” the Catholic 
“derived not from observation'so much as from 


thinking. According to him, man is naturally ese i 
ently able; he can save himself and b al 


express his noble inner self, plus a little clever social planning 
such as he is entirely tent to conceive and bring to in 
These ideas have by a modern world fill 
with knowledge of h than "with conceit. Rousseau is 
up and down every land. Almost 
everybody except the Ca has come almost 
as a matter of course, in Rousseau’s alleged wisdom. Most 
modern Utopias, all the way from those of the capitalistic 
individualist to those of Marx and Lenin and Hitler and Musso- 
lini, are based on Rousseau’s presuppositions about man. It 
is not to be wondered at that the Catholic, who knows how 
false those presuppositions are, should have no great faith in 
such Utopias. 
“The world has been going its way,” the Catholic concludes 
argument, “‘ man trusting in himself, for a while now. 


What price the millennium nowadays ? But fond delusion 


= a slow and difficult death. The humanistic Utopia-mongers 


ery their wares. Marxians, Fascists, Leninists, New- 
Dealers, the champions of Normalcy, all keep crying to us: 
‘Wait. Trust us. Man is com pom y we can lead him. 
We, at least, are competent. This way to Paradise!’ And all 
the while the social machine keeps slowing down, we starve 


in the midst of plenty, law gives way to 1s: Hoenn, honour flees 


the camp, silliness the more stridently shouts its banal insults — 
to and hell laughs at the thought of 
the tabernacle of the spirit soon to be reduced to bloody carrion 
stinking to the heavens. Delusion does indeed die hard, but 


die it will and must.” 


Catholics have, then, no faith shintatenie in naturel man, 


ine nataral heaven to be made here on earth by man’s unaided 


wisdom and ability. 
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SOCIOLOGY : CATHOLIC AND SECULARIST 179 
Enthusiastic secularists become highly indignan 


t because 
Catholics assure them that the amiable idea of natural progress 
toward social perfection is ridiculous; that man must be inter- 
fered with by a power outside and above himself; that he must 
be willing so to be interfered with, if he is to avoid a relapse 


into barbarism. Catholics do not deny that there has been — 


from time to time occasional moral improvement; but such 
improvement, they explain, is always due to discipline of natural 
impulses for the sake of supernatural ends; and, moreover, they 
are sure that the improvement never lasts much longer than the 

spiritual regimen that gave it birth. me OR 
All the cheerful progressive hope of man lifting himself b 
natural wisdom to a social peace and righteousness; all confi- 
dence that man can get where he would be by pulling on his 
own boot-straps; all trusting that our great-grandchildren will, 
by virtue of mere lapse of time, become better and better 
boot-strap pullers, comes to grief, according to Catholic assump- 
tion, on the rock of man’s helpless se ess and stupidity. 
It is human nature that must be changed. It can be changed, 
but not self-ch God ’s alone can change it, and that 
only when man is willing that God’s should change it. 
To the Catholic that is axiomatic. The secularist, who at 
present rules the world, perceives it not at all. Because to his 
mind the secularist fails to understand the simple truth about 
man’s inability, the Catholic cannot join in pushing secularist 
projects for the salvation of society. Even such projects as 
are in themselves undoub ighteous, such, for instance, 
as the Kellogg-Briand pact or the e of Nations, come to 
nothing, says the Catholic, when they are in secularist hands. 
The secularist is not radical enough, in the literal meaning of 
the word, to suit the Catholic. He does not seem to go to the 
root of things. At the root of every human problem, every 
social problem, is the wickedness and weakness, the spiritual 
and social incompetence of the once-born man. No Catholic 
for a moment thinks otherwise. ae 
typical of 


We may note here a few wise words, entirely 
Catholic sociological scholarship, written by that learned and 
self-forgetful friar, Father A. G. Hebert, of the Kelham com- 
munity, in an indispensable book, published this last autumn, 

entitled Lnturgy and Society.* He says: 
“There is no false optimism about human nature in the 
Gospels. Throughout the story the Messiah is represented 
as in conflict with radical evil. ... Therefore all schemes 
for an ideal social order which rest on a fundamental optimism 
with regard to human nature, an assumption that man is able 
* Faber and Faber, London, 1935, 
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to achieve his own salvation, and a failure to reckon with the 
radical evil in man, are fantasies out of relation with the real 
facts of life. ... The Church may not identify any such 
social or political programme with the cause of God. ... The 
deepest contribution which the Church can make to socie 
must spring out of her\life as the Church of God. ... We 
have as much need as Israel of old to listen to the voice of the 
prophet; only, be it remembered, in giving his social message 
the prophet is reminding Christians of the corollaries of the 
Incarnation.’ 
Of the corollaries of the Incarnation, of Redemption, of 
Grace, the secularist world knows next to nothing, nor cares 
for them at all. Its social hopes are built on faith in the good 
will, the honour, the ability of the natural man. The Catholic 
social scholar points out it is these very things that give 
ins to suspect his own failure. He approaches ic, 
and with that panic the decay of the quiliiel = which the 
secularist relies becomes all the more rapid. The secularist 
is forced to put. his trust, politi , either in democracies 
composed of this-world-minded commoners, each seeking the 
best possible advantage for himself, or, when these ruin society 
by their selfish scramble, in dictators of one sort or another. 
e Psalmist knew better. He put not his trust in princes nor 
in the sons of men y: Neither does the Catholic. The 
Catholic puts his trust in God, and in people only to the extent 
that they are God-minded. In the future, he is persuaded, as 
over and over again in the past, when secularism has reduced 
society to chaos, God, working through and in His grace-fed 
sons and daughters, must redeem and rebuild. It is for that 
day, and with no great hope for the immediate future, that the 
modern Catholic seeks to develop a true sociology, one in accord 
with the changeless faith of the Incarnate Son of God. 
_. The Catholic sociologist is usually very humble about hss 
own iling man, and 


2 


i our eyes as man feels the strain of modern 


ility to save the world. He, too, is a 
weak. He does not see the way out of all our troubles. He 
knows well enough that the social problem is so complicated 
that it can be solved only as we go along—solwvitur aashadinie: 
but he is sure that nothing will ever be solved if they who walk 
-Temain mere natural men, unredeemed by God, ignorant and 

selfish, animals only. The Catholic’s one immediate and in- 
dispensable demand upon society, therefore, is that he shall 
continue to have the right to worship Jesus and be fed by 
ne Him and follow Him as he can. For freedom to do that 
[+ the Catholic will gladly pay any price, if need be the price of 
ae martyrdom. He perceives the centrality for right living of 
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St. Paul’s warning: “ Be ye not conformed to this world; but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that 
God.” The Catholic sociologist, unconformed and transformed, 
tries his best to see the world and its difficulties with the eye of 
God. He pities it, and loves its people and prays for them, 
and 1s prepared, if he sees how to do it, to live and die for them; 
but he does not believe in the world’s power of self-redemption ; 
he does not for a moment expect that a world that is n 
will bring in the Kingdom of God. Between him and the 
secularist may he a struggle for the future of society. The 
Catholic sociologist, however, is not preparing for any battle 
with his secularist brother. The Catholic sociologist is quite 
content to wait. Rightly or wrongly, he is convinced that the 
facts are on his side. Figs a; 
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THE CURE OF SOULS | 

“ Tl nous fait toucher Dieu,” said Cardinal Mercier of his confessor. 
It is one of the tragedies of the Church of England that in 
the realm of theology she has been greatly interested in the 
systematic aspect, but has treated with scant regard both 
moral and mystical theology. The Roman Church has been 
much wiser, and has never lost sight of the different branches 
of theology, and she has ever required of her priests that they 
should be adequately schooled in the complete art of their 
most holy calling, and such implies a working knowledge of 
dogmatic, mystical, moral, and ascetic theology. Whatever 
the critic of the Roman Church may say, honesty demands 
that he should admit that her priests their sacerdotal 
duties ing to the Roman idea with consp 


icuous success 


and helpfulness, and this can only be attributed to their meticu- 


lous training and preparation. 
This emphasis on theology 


priest’s tireless efforts 
to teach such to his 


explains why the devotional life 
than that of any other 
community, even though some of the practices and cults of 
the saints may tend to be imprudent and unhistorical. The 
amazing number of Roman Catholic books on prayer, medita- 
tion, mysticism, retreat, and spiritual exercises shews that the 
supply is met by the demand. Essays, letters, and treatises 
by and of the Saints are read, marked, learned, and inwardly 


ple 
of Roman devotees is infinitely deeper 


XXXII. 188 


good and acceptable and perfect will of 


digested, and they reveal the profound interest taken by her 
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distressing scarcity of devotional liter 


THEOLOGY 


children in the devotional works of spiritual masters . in the 
Roman Church. A cursory glance at the General Catalogue 
(1935) of books published by Burns Oates and Washbourne 
will bear evidence to the quantity and quality of devotional 
literature read by the faithful of the Roman Church, and, from 


the Anglican point of view, will make sad contrast with the works 


ublished by the leading publishing houses of the Church of 
land, such as Mowbray or 8.P.C.K.,* even though in the 


last twenty years both these latter firms have printed more 


_ devotional i than at any other period of their history. 


There can be but one explanation for this striking contrast in 


world of books between Rome and Canterbury —namely, 


that one delights to steep herself in the Church’s sacred prayer- 
life, and that the other is far less inclined to do so, and oye 
to develop spirituality along independent lines. So 
a modicum of biting truth in a Benedictine father’s iaiient 
remark that “Catholics affirm orare est laborare but non- 
Catholics laborare est orare.”’ It must be admitted that in the 
unredeemed English temperament and mentality there is some- 
thing which es it exalt the practical Martha at the expense 
of the devotional , though it was the latter who received 
her Lord’s approbation and also His assurance that that good 
part which she had chosen to develop would neither in this 
world nor the next be taken from her. _ 

Now this emphasis on action may account for the xine 
difference which is so clearly seen in the ways in which 
the Church of Rome and the Church of England train their 
priests. The normal period of for a deacon as pro- 
posed by the ips of the Anglican community is three years 
at a university "i ay the student may read for any 
degree on any mer ect he likes, and then two or less— 


years 
generally less due to the date of the 


ordination—at a theological college 


in which one is 


to pass the General Ordination Examination. Even in this 


examination one may be excused Latin or Greek, though such 
is called “an exceptionable case.” At the moment there 1s 
an in number of ordination candidates coming forward 
who omit altogether the required three years at a university, 
plus the two years at a theological college, and instead spend 
three years at a theological college, and this consists of all their 


theological preparation for the ministry. What is worse, one 
or two of the theological colleges which specialize in the three 


years’ are definitely n in relation to churchman- 


ahip. A revival of a more intense preparation, based on the 


* The Faith Press alone, amongst 


ing firms, seeks to remedy this 
it has produced few, ——- 
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Roman method, covering a iod of five to seven years, is 


carried out at Kelham and Mirfield, but this is a I 9 
recent innovation. 


In the Roman Church the minimum of time in preparation 
for the diaconate is seven years, save in very exceptionable cases, 
and who would be so rash as to say that the General Ordination 
Examination was harder and required a higher standard than 
the many de uivalent tests in the preparation.of the Roman 
Church ? e present writer was recently conversing with an 
ex-Anglican cies who had been studying at the College 
in Rome wit 
he asserted that the course there demanded considerably more 
learning and scholarship than he had had, and this man had 
taken a “ first” in theology at an English university and had 
found his General Ordination Examination mere child’s play ! 

The pathetic ill-equipment of her ministers is a fact which 


no serious member of the Church of England can possibly 


overlook, and that the consequences have not been more 
disastrous to the nt life of the Church one can only be 
thankful for, though at the same time surprised; but in relation 
to the future life of the Church one may well be very anxious 
and alarmed. The rapid spread of knowledge and the number 
of men and women now entering all the various universities 
no longer allow the parson to be the only “scholar ” (sic) in 
the parish, and if he is even to keep abreast of the best brains 
in his congregation, let alone be oe of them, he must read 
and study with ceaseless He will need not merely 
to have read, but to know the aii of such theologians and 
philosophers as W. R. Inge, B. H. Streeter, W. R. Matthews, 


A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. P. Williams, KE. Kirk, A. E. Taylor, etc. 


Such Romanists as Fathers D’ Garrigow-Lagrange, and 
Grandmaison, M. Saudreau, Dom shodey, J acques 
Henri Bremond, etc., cannot be omitted in one’s reading; nor 
should one ignore such writers as Bertrand Russell, A. N. 
Whitehead, Eddington, the psycho Freud, Jung, Adler, 
Janet, and the Behaviourist school in America. , one 
must pay attention to the writers of the Humanist school, 
such ta pmann, Julian Huxley, and John Dietrich, etc. 
In addition to all ¢ these writers, one jas not omit to study the 
elements of economics and eugenics when now they are such 
live ” subjects. Bernard Shaw is also an annoying 
or rea 
All this will seem to many of the clergy a burden grievous 
to be borne, and the reason for such is that they are untrained 
and do not know the discipline without which there can be no 
true studying, and yet neither priest nor people would deny 


a view to ordination in the Roman Church, and 
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the present need for intellectual leaders and for the Church 
Church. Bampton lectures are not required 
in the pulpit, though they might be “ potted” and simplified 
and the kernel of their lesson given to the hun nihadle of 
men and women. Except in some rural es of smal] 
dimensions and distant from a large town or city, most, modern 
minds are hungry for Truth, and often throug ‘lack of sound 
_ teaching from the priests are compelled to seek it extra ecclesia. 
Except on occasions, gone for all time is the emotional discourse 
_ with its tonic effect for the encc ement of good living, and 
now with men and women clear instruction in the 
Faith and its implications, ing has become a much 
sterner affair and demands greater ability, knowledge, and 
sympathy. Of course, these people would not admit that they 
were anxious for ; they would say that they were un- 
interested in theol , and that they only wanted to know 
what was the good [i e and how one might live it. In reply, 
the wise priest would have to inform them that to know the 
an y if explanation were to en. 

No one who walks the world with eyes and ous ‘open can 
fail to discern the disillusionment of the present age, in which 
old values are expelled for new, tradition is _ 
tioned at the bar of reason, and appears to 
Amid all this instabi and confusion, 
for Truth—that anfailing reality which is above 

beyond Time, and which remain 
all ages, the and for ever, th man’s 
ing no Line ty, people are g tor 
such, and specially is this true of the younger generation, who — 
long not to believe that the bottom has now fallen out of the 
universe. As H Seidle Canby reminds us, some of the 
young have seen*the world as a worthless place. At seven 


they saw through their parents, and diso them. At four- 
teen they saw through education, and avoided it. At eighteen 


they saw through morality, and went beyond it. At twenty- 
one they saw through the social system, and sneered at it. And 


er -three they are lost, having seen through everything, 
and are left without anything further to see. 


-Disillusionment and futility are the signs of this unsettled 
age. In the great world-darkness people are seeking for the 
light, but the darkness threatens to overcome it. They feel 
themselves alone and lost without a star to guide them. Noel 
Coward, who well understands this post-war world, has lyrically 
explained the bankruptcy of — and idealism in which men 
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and women find themselves as they exist amid the 
and of a massive city existence: 


Only one among millions, Life’s a sad routine, 
Striving for a goal that hasn’t a 
Lonely, living in a shadow, part of a machine. 


Rising from d the bu are leaning, 
day, away. 
Day in, day 


Nearer, nearer 

Life will be soon over and done. Where has it led, and why ? 

Day in, day out, 
Where is the moon? Where is the sun ? Where is the open sky ? 

ing. Where is hope for us all ? : 


believing 


we wor we 
Even die 


Surely no true priest can remain and 
when he sees mankind, having struck its tents, on the move, and 
yet not knowing whither it goes; and if he believes that Christ 

is Lua Mundt and the Church the Christi, he must 
strain, bo: of men and women, 
and when he tries to make that effort, then he will be confronted 
with his own ‘sheer incompetency to grapple with the living 
problem which these folk constitute. He will come face to 
face with his own ignorance, and if he should try to improve, 
he will be in that position which Canon Bezzant described in 
his paper on “ The SF a of the Clergy ” at the Modern 
Churchman’s Union Annual Conference (1935): ~ With no 
opportunities and no habits of reading, and little skill in the 
art of wisely and profitably, and sometimes criticized 
as not doing their job if th capitan any such tendencies, 
their men efforts are pos Ba: to preparing sermons. and 
addresses which may satisfy or. weary or annoy the faithful, 
but which are seldom more than declarations of nal or 
other people’s convictions, neither explained nor ended in 
a way likely to convince anyone who does not already share 

them. ... It is this situation which makes the outlook for 
the future as serious as the remedy, for it is obvious. Chris- 
tianity as a religion maintained and taught by an imstitution is 
clearly neither wholly a life nor wholly a doctrine, but. both: 
it is a life largely determined by and built. upon a doctrine. 


In the modern world it is i inte that priests of the Christian 
Church should be able to 


d and defend the Christian 
philosophy of life, its grounds, and the conduct proper to it, 
against the many theories and indifferences which challenge 
(The Modern Churchman, October, 1935). 
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are capably to deal with the. 


_ works by Romans on the subject, such as A Manual of Moral 


br with a great scarcity of 


so, too, it is as 


_ prove very helpful, The Theory 
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Further, the clergy must a clear technique if they 
personal problems of people’s lives. 
Intellectual difficulties can only be aie by intellect if they 
are to be solved, and likewise moral difficulties require most 
pans Aa e at the hands of moral and ascetic theolo 

as Sant a the priests if they are to be clarified. The 
Ohu theslegy, and if her priests 
seek to prepare themselves for hearing confessions, they must 
elther aly on "sd, wanotthed common sense or resort to helpful 


Theology, by Fr. Slater, 8.J., or Moral and Pastoral Theology, 


by H. Davis. There is ay one first-class book written by 
an Anglican priest for Ang can priest on the subject of confes- 
sions and its kindred pees ects.* Some books written by Dr. 
Kirk will be found Bai ns , but these are not so direct 
or comprehensive as the two large works mentioned above.} 
¥. G. Belton’s A Manual for Confessors has much good in it, 
but it is not the of book which would be agreeable to all 
Anglicans. F. P. n’s careful and brillant work, The 
Elements of the Spiritual Ife, is the one classic of recent years 


dealing with the interior life. 
_ Is 1t any wonder, then, that with no trainin whatsoever— 
save preparation for one three-hour paper on Christian Morals 


in the eral Ordination Examination—in moral theology, 


Anglican books on this subject, 
ag riests are in danger of being lamentable failures when 
subtle problems of personal life are encountered and brought 
to ied for elucidation and solution ? | 

As the modern world silently appeals for clear instruction, 
how it may be delivered from the many 
neuroses to which it is in t Psychology is felt to be the 
science which is the key to the hidden rooms of man’s life and 
character, and if only it can be utilized, then man will be 


well rid of the numerous phobias and complexes which molest 


his life and drive from it all tranquillity and security. If the 
Christian Paz Det is not an empty phrase or platitude, it means 
that when the human will has been set on God, and when man 
has made his peace with himself and with God, from that 
moment the serenity and assurance of being in a rightful state 
of harmony will come to a man from God, and he will be able 
to weather the inevitable storms which blow across all lives. 
‘s ei wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on Thee.” 


* This was written before the publication of a book which from its title should 
and Practwe of Penance, ed. H. E. Box (8.P.C.K.). 


Moral Theology:, Ignorance, Faith, and Conformity; C 
The Vision of God. 
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But how many priests are alert to the psychology of sin and 
appreciate the devastating power of temptation? Sin readily 
committed will corrupt a man’s nature, but temptation errone- 
ously withstood and repressed will set up undercurrents of fear 


and weakness within a man of which he has no knowledge. 


When his health becomes impaired he will 


speak of “liver 


they are not the correct diagnoses, being only effects of a far 
dee cause. Those who knew D. H. Lawrence, with his 
violent loves and hates, his endless seekings for something 
which he did not know and could never find, his irascible 


temper and supreme sensitiveness, will be aware that he was not 


a genius gone mad nor an artist unable to express himself, 
but that he was, unknown to wmself, a sex-obsessed man, and 
that his whole life, physical, mental, and spiritual, was an 
unconscious battle with the power of the flesh, which in him 
was ionate, urgent, and proved finally omnipotent. Only 
one thing could have saved “son of woman,” 
as Middleton Murry aptly calls him—and that was the re- 
demption of his whole manhood. Such, and such alone, could 
have brought him the Pax Dei, and could have made him feel 
that he was unified with the world and its Creator, instead of 
feeling himself to be an eccentric above and beyond the wa 
of all people, or a rebel hounded from place to place by a ru 
less society. ‘To win true a man must feel himself 
directed, pardoned, and sustained by a supreme power; to feel 
himself on the right road, at the point where God would have 
him be, in order with God and the universe.’’* PN 

In every parish there are lesser Lawrences, hindered and 
broken by the weight of the burdens and sins which they carry. 
Only the solution m religion can save them from the over- 
crushing nature of these problem-loads, but the difficulty is 
that most of these people are not aware what their burdens 
are, nor to whom to turn for a prudent diagn 
condition. Some may find relief through psycho-analysis, but 
it will provide them with no future d 
once more coming to this place of torment. What er. 4 need 
is the cure of their souls through the ministration of the Church, 
and in some form or other confession (the unloading of the 
burden), absolution (the assurance that the burden is unloaded), 
and penance (the reminder of the old load and how it can be 
prevented from appearing once more), but it may be an intricate 
process to bring ana to the realization of this need. And, 
again, we must ask how many priests are competent of helping 
them towards this reaihiasion. | Few, because they have not 


* H. F. Amiel, Intimate Journal, p. 128. 


trouble ”’ and of “‘ being run down,” but true as these may be, — 
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troubled to learn the rudiments of normal and abnormal psy- 
chology, though without such knowledge one cannot deal with 
problem-lives and save them from self-massacre. The good 
priest must be an ambulance man to his people, able not only 
to care for them, but also to cure them of mental maladies, 
which are in the last analysis spiritual disharmonies. [If he 
cannot cope with the shattered nerves and spirits of the modern 
world, the priest will be left to serve only a little coterie of 
faithful people, and the great mass of humanity will go sliding 
down the slope of a difficult world into the sea of destruction, 
with the devils of fear and worry raging within, as once did 
the Gadarene swine in the . “The work of the 
nis, In many , leaving him. There are things which 
e used to do for the people; he does not do them now; the 
State does them instead, or the local authority. This care of 
souls is slowly passing, too; the psychologist, religious or not, 
1s doing it more and more. Are we going to let it go ?’’* 
‘To'sum up, there are three necessities for a revival of the 
Faith and its practice among members of the Anglican Church, 
and each requires the co-operation of priest and people. 
\(a@) An werease in deep devotion.. Amid a welter of plans 
for social transformation and world , 16 must be insisted 
that this world is not an end in itself, but a means to the end, 
and that end is the Vision of God. As the Bishop of Southwark 
has recently written: “ We are in: rgetting that 


er of fo 
‘is something more than philanthropy; although it 
cannot be truly Christian without that love of neighbours 
which finds expression in personal kindness and social service, 
it is more than that. Fundamentally it is a relationship to 
_ God revealed in Christ as active love, and it issues in a life 
lived in thankful response to that love, which is our 
salyation.”” What is needed today is a renewed emphasis on 
supernatural Christianity, and this will lead to the desire for 
more acquaintance with prayer, meditation, contemplation, 
and their complements—asceticism, self-abandonment, and the 
desire for union with the Divine. Modern man, even modern 
Christians, must be rescued from becoming too geocentric, and 
_ this can only be done by stressing the other world of eternity. 
- Man must be taught to seek and love the City of God and not the 
city of man. “Two loves, therefore, have given origin to these 
| two cities—self-love, in contempt of God, unto the earthly 
| city; love of God, in contempt of oneself, unto the heavenly 
| ye The first seeks the glory of man, and the latter desires 
y God.”+ Ifmancan come to desire only God, then devotion - 

*TW. ersonal Ministry, p. 
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will grow within him, and he will recover the sense of “ the Holy,” 
(b) An increase in sound Christian teaching. When know- Caan G 
ledge is vast and wide, it is essential that such should be syn- ee Ee 
thesized and co-ordinated, and this can only be achieved when ie 
the Christian Faith is seen as the mother of all Truth, and when He 
science and philosophy as her legitimate children are attached Nahai: 
to her from whom actually they took their origin in distant Watig 
ears. Perhaps the modern world needs a new Summa Theo- i 
lagi. No longer must there be contentment with a 
creedless but instead a vivid representation 

of the eternal facts of the ageless Gospel which may be under- met) 
stood in the e of the modern world, so that every man aE 
may hear them spoken in his own tongue in which he was ee 


. 


a. 


« 


born: 
(c) An increase in psychological. knowledge. The ractice of Hie ie 
faith-healing as performed by our Lord was y mental 
and spiritual, eae this work the Church should have been oe 
doing all down the centuries, instead of allowing others to try po ee 

and do it. The actual healing of organic diseases—¢.g., cancer, He ae 
consumption, broken limbs—is not the work of the Church Vi 

herself, but of her other ministers in the doctor's profession. = =_—|||_ J 
But the healing of diseased minds and spirits is very. definitely Pe any &. 
her work, and such cannot be accomplished unless her ministers Ha at 


are roficient in this art, and proficiency will demand sound psy- et Sa 
cho knowledge and acquaintance with 
methods as well as with moral theology. atts ie} 
The cure of souls is an awful charge if pro perly fulfilled, 
those who have heard the Divine summons and have 

| 


themselves to the privileged obligations of the have 
now the imperative psn placed upon them of g themselves 
the best that they can be, so that not even one little one may of 
be caused to stumble through their neglect and ignorance. Acie 
Nor will the priests forget those solemn vows which they made Ha 
before the Bishop in answer to his responsible at 
their sacred Ordination: 

“Will you, then, give your faithful diligence always so to Hh 
minister the doctrine and sacraments, and the discipline of {ae 
Christ, so that you may teach the people committed to your ey 
cure and charge with all and observe the same 
I will do so, by the help of és WUE 

“Will you be ready, with all faithful diligence, to banish Te 
and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines?” I will, Ran 
the Lord being my helper. — 

Will be diligent : in and in reading of the 
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_ whelming desire to gain only the pearl it va price, which is 


God. In return the peop 
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_ the mulberry 


je. grown large, people place near it small twigs 
° made @ narrow little cocoon in which it buries itself. Then this 
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THEOLOGY 
Scripture, and in such studies as help to the knowledge 
same, laying aside the study of the world and the flesh ?” 
being my helper. 
If a priest sincerely and energetically makes such endeavours, 
though they will involve much labour, he will eventually see 
some of the seeds which he has sown bringing forth fruit, if 
not a hundredfold, perhaps sixtyfold. He have assisted 
in the great task of unravelling the many twisted skeins within 
his people's minds, and will have made of them one golden 
thread of pure wisdom and consecrated action. He have 
inculcated in their hearts a fervent love for God and an over- 


the Beatific Vision. He will have removed secret tensions and 
conflicts which have been tormenting and lacerating their 
minds, and will instead have brought them to the peace of 
le will have come to see in him a true 
shepherd of his flock, and with confidence they will recommend 
others to go to him for advice, knowing that they themselves 
had been helped and directed aright. 

The cure of souls is a —- duty, demanding — 


man self-knowledge as we ledge, because unless 
he has learned through honest and non-morbid in ion to 
see himself as he truly is without the veneer which etiquette 
andj drtificiality impose, he cannot see God. If a man knows 
not himself whom he can see, how can he know God whom he 
has not seen? With the utmost care and gentleness the priest 
must deal with the souls of men and women so that he may 
bring them to eternal life, which is but a name for a life in 
harmony with God. By degrees he will see through his wise 
efforts, assisted by the sanctifying grace of God, ugliness of 
nature being reborn into beauty of character, inherent weak- 
ness being replaced by adopted virtue, mortal man being 
clothed in Divine immortali Let St. Teresa, in her lovely 
parable about “‘ The Mystic utterfly,” ’ reveal this wonderful 
tion which can come to any man or woman through 
ey of God and the medium of His Church: 

ou have heard how wonderfully silk is made—in a way 
such as : God alone could plan—how it all comes from an egg 
resembling a tiny peppercorn. When, in the warm weather, 
trees come into leaf, the little egg, which was 
a before its food was ready, to live. The cater- 
nourishes itself upon the mulberry leaves until, when it 
upon which, 


of its own accord, it spins silk from its tiny mouth until it has 


i. 
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large and ugly worm leaves the cocoon as a lovely little white 


butterfly. ... 

%, The silkworm symbolizes the soul, which begins to live 
when, kindled by the Holy Spirit, it commences using the 
ordinary aids given by God to and applies the remedies left 
by Him in His Church. Then it comes to life and continues 
nourishing itself upon this food and on devout meditation 

until it has reached full vigour. When the silkworm is full 
grown it — to spin silk and to build the house wherein 
it must die. By this leant when speaking of the soul, I mean 
Christ. Die! Die as the silkworm does when it has fulfilled 
the office of its creation, and you will see God and be immersed 
in His ess, as the little silkworm is enveloped in its cocoon. 
As soon as, by means of this prayer, the soul has become entirely 
dead to the world, it comes forth like a lovely little white 
butterfly! Oh, how great God is |” 


PATRICK 


‘NOT ES ON THE PRACTICE OF SPIRITUAL 
COMMUNION 


Ir is to be wished that some competent theologian would 

tically work out for us the theory and ioaplicediens of 
piritual Cossesaaiion as part of a larger work on sacramental 
means of But some sort of thin 
h ragga Sac of the practice, ted ractical purposes, may be 
urch-people. 

mandrite Constantinides, “ the doctrine and practice of the 
Spiritual Communion is not known ”; and, as another Orthodox 
healed n says: “ The word itself is not, and I hope never will 


be 

In West, St. Augustine’s far ying, Crede et 
castt,* seems to have oe the see uent development. 
The saying has sometimes been < ; for it does not 
refer y and immediately to Kucharistic Communion, 
but, co at the very of the great. discourses 
(John vi., 28, 29), is concerned with the contrast between 
the manna received by the mouth for bodily life and Christ 
to be received by faith for eternal life. It is the affirmation 
of a great principle without express application of it to Holy 
Communion. However, a little later, on verses 41, 42, after Christ 


St. Augustine, in Joan. tract. 25, 
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Prayer of all dates. Another 


92 THEOLOGY 
has spoken of Himself as the bread from heaven, but before He 


rie spoken of eating His flesh and drinking His blood, St. 


ugustine virtually repeats the saying: “‘ To believe on Him 
this it is to eat the living bread. He that believeth eateth.” 

It is the same principle which underlies his teaching on 
membership of the Church sacramental only, as baptized but 
living unworthily; spiritual, as Christians at heart but not 
These 


; sacramental and spiritual, as good Christians. 

are the perfect or complete members, he says. 
It is the principle of the widow’s mite and of Hezekiah’s prayer.* 
God can take the will for the deed and bestow His gifts and 
grace on it, because the faith-inspired, loving will, the state or 
orientation or directional energy of the man, is more funda- 
mental and vital than what the man is able to do. 
In a rubric of the Office of Extreme Unction (whatever may 
be its date) the Sarum and York Manuals and the Sarum 
Pontifical quote St. Augustine’s actual words. If, for any 
reason, the sick man cannot communicate sacramentally, 
the priest is to say, “ Frater, in hoc casu sufficit tibi vera fides 


et bona voluntas: tantum crede et manducasti.”’} This rubric, 


expanded but practically the same, is in the Book of Common 
application of the principle is 
hkewise in the Sarum Manual: that except in articulo mortis 
no one is to be admitted to Communion unless he has been 
confirmed or has been for some good reason debarred from 
Confirmation.{ This provision also is made in the Confirmation 
Service of the Book of Common Prayer of 1662. | 
Our earliest theological formulation of Spiritual Communion 
may be that of Albert the Great.§ Following St. Augustine’s 
Seay he distinguishes “three ways of receiving the real 
y of Christ: first, that which is sacramental but not spiritual, 


or a Communion made unworthily; secondly, that which is 


both sacramental and spiritual, or a Communion made worthily ; 
and, thirdly, that which is spiritual and not sacramental, in 
which some receive Christ spiritually and not sacramentally 
by uniting themselves with Him by the memory of His Passion 
and Sacrifice.”| St. Thomas Aquinas, { following him, adds that 


for a profitable Spiritual Communion there must be the effectual 
desire for Sacramental Communion, and this desire must be 


acted on when opportunity occurs.** 


2 Chron. xxx. 17 ff. 
Maskell, Monumenia etc., 2nd ed., 1822, vol.i., p. 112. 
Maskell, op. cit., vol. i., cclix.; from Archbishop Peckham’s Constitutions, 
1287; ae Prov. 1, Tit. 6. 

1193. 
Darwell Stone, A History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, vol. i., p. 320. 
B. 1226. ** Summa, , ixxx., i. 3 and 11, 
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In The Ancren Riwle (early thirteenth century) the anchor- 
esses, Who were only permitted fifteen Communions in the year, 
were on other days to make acts of Spiritual Communion at ned | Hun 4 
the Elevation of the Host and at the Pax; and a long and ee: 
beautiful form of it is given them. at 

But it is a curious that, in strong contrast with the CLA 
German and Flemish m . still more with the mystics of de ee 
the Latin countries, the early English 

igion take little account of the Sacrament of the Altar. — a 

omas & Kempis, in the Imitation of Christ, in a chapter writ- A 
ten to urge ent Sacrament at Communion (Book IV. [i1.}, Hl ay | et 
ch. x., 1. 64 ff. Hirsche), recommends Spiritual Communion ea 


when Sactamental Communion cannot be had. So does he in ] miei 
De Solitudine et Stlentro, ch. 1., no. 33, and Sermo 4 ad Novitis, 
no. 3. So does St. Gertrude, Legatus divine book 


| 
III.; and Migne, Patrologia Latina, to the same ‘effect 
Bamberg, 


from Guillaume de St. Thierry (1148), Bischof Otto v. 4 
and Guigonts Cartusiensis Epistola ad de Monte Des. 
Meister “Eckhart also recommends it. recommendation, 
however, seems to be somewhat rare among the early Flemish | 
and German ascetical writers—at least, in any very definite 1 
The next landmark is the Council of Trent: This reasserts ee re 
St. Thomas’s doctrine of the three sorts of Communion.* In Hera 

the Catechism this is repeated, with a reference to the ing eae) 
of St. Augustine, and with the significant addition that serious Ci 
loss is incurred by those who, when they might communicate a 
sacramentally, are content with Spiritual Communion.— 
The official doctrine is consistent. But, as the warning 
of the Catechism hints, the teaching of individual Saints AE | 
and the practice of Saints and devout people has often j= —§ ||) | |\ji) i 
overstepped the mark and brought in a certain confusion, 
and the common people have not been slack to adopt; as an ae a 
alternative to Holy Communion, with its responsibilities and its Hara Va 
tical inconveniences, a Practice which presented movsuch 
This seems to have taken place in: ‘tnd 
where Spiritual Communion been ly pressed. The Hee 
temper of the Spanish mystics, generally g, would seem aL is 
of moths perpetually burning themselves 
before the Blessed Sacrament in the of fiery 
Person St. Theresa wonders at the spirit of her nuns at Wa da 
Salamanca, who, when they were without tion for three Tt 
or four years, “bore all with a contentment to praise God for: 4 
* Council of Trent, Sess. xifi., ©. 8. 
t Catechism, pars. 2, cap. 4, qu. lili. 
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a hundred Spiritual Communions every 
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and some of them said to me that .. . they lived there as 
happily as if they had the Blessed Sacrament.’’* 

_ Numerous and signal miraculous.appearances and pronounce- 
ments of Divine approval have been recorded to recommend 
the practice; e.g., St. Leonard of Port Mauricef writes: “ O 
blessed Spiritual Communion, hidden treasure, but so little 
known. To shew us how pleasing to Him is this manner of 
Communion, our Lord has willed, often by evident miracles, 
to hear the desires of His servants by communicating them 
with His own hands, as happened to St. Clare of Montefalco, 
to St. Catherine of Sienna, to St. Lidwine; or, again, by the 
ministry of the angels, as to the Seraphic Doctor St. Bona- 
ventura, and to two holy. Bishops, Honorius and Firmin; or, 
again, by the hands of the most Blessed Virgin, as to &t. 
Alphonse de Ligu 


ori narrates more of such manifestations. 
He continues: “‘ Blessed Angela of the Cross . . . used to make 
day, and a hundred 
more every night. ... It is not necessary to be fasting, to 
have a priest, or to spend a long time. Hence we may make 
a Spiritual Communion as often as we please in the day.’§ 
S. Antoni says: “ For Spiritual Communion, a sigh, an elevation 
of the heart suffices.” 
- The conditional, deliberate, solemn exercise which the 
Doctors of the Church appear to contemplate has come down 
to the practice of acts or ejaculations such as are made by 
members of every sort of Christian organization, the only 
differentia being that they must have at least tacit reference 
to Sacramental Communion.|| 
Not hundreds but thousands of times, by day and night, 
devout Russians repeat the words: “ Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
have pity on me the sinner.” As a Russian theologian puts it: 
le and monks live on this ejaculatory se wei 
) this pount 


“ Simple 
For T of Unknowing (fourteenth century 
would be too long and full, with too much of self in it. 


de repére 
.. Take thee but a little word of one syllable. ... And such 
is this word Gop or this word Love . . . fasten this word in thy 


heart so that it never go thence for thing that befalleth. This 


word shall be thy shield and thy spear.” 


Book of the Foundations, ch. xix. | T B. 1676. 
., by 8. Antoni, 8.T.D., p. 80, 
The True Spouse of Jesus Christ (a.p. 1760), ch. xviii., sec. 8. "eee 
There have, of course, many ups and downs in the history of frequent 
Communion and its conditions; Popes, Superior Generals, Saints, 
one way or another at divers times and in divers 


ug ian centuries. And with the variations of theory and 
= so caused, has the practice of Spiritual Communion varied, both positively 
versely. 
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For other early English mystics the word would be JEsvus, 
It would be profitable to study these and the many other 
spearheads (perhaps including non-Christian, such as OM), with 
their action and reaction on the different t of devotion 
which they produce and are produced by; but our present 
concern is only with the Latin 
In the writings of the English divines of the sixteenth and 
following centuries there is little mention of Spiritual Com- 
munion: their force was spent on endeavouring to bring back 
to more frequent Sacramental Communion a people who had 
long been used to communicate once a year. 
Since the Tractarian Revival acts of Spiritual Communion 
have been found in most Anglican as in Roman Catholic 
manuals of devotion. It is perhaps a pity that the Doctors’ 
instruction on their use is not always given in these manuals. — 
It is quite certain that such acts have been and are used 
with spiritual joy and sweetness, and sometimes also with 
effects of comparable to the effects of Sacramental Com- 
munion. But there is at all times the danger known to the 
framers of the Trent Catechism of confusing them with the 
Sacramental Communion on which they rest. 
In our time this seems to have taken place on a rather 
scale in South India. The Jomt Committee for the Proposed 
Scheme of Union, in their official Draft Basis of Union,* commit 
themselves to the statement that: “The uniting Churches 
recognize, however, that Christ has bestowed His grace with 
undistinguishing re on all their ministries and has used 
them all greatly to His glory. All are therefore real ministries 


of the Word and the Sacraments in Christ’s Church, nor can 


any Church say that the Sacraments and other ministrations 
of ministries which He has blessed are invalid. ... All the 
ministers of the unitmg Churches will from the ina tion 
of the union be r ed as equally ministers of the united 
Church without distinction or difference.” 
To assist in establishing these positions a pitey, * appeal 
has been made to personal experiences in the Joint Meetin 
which took place in 1933, when Wesle 


gs 

yans and Free Church 
ministers attended an Anglican celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
and were admitted to Communion; and the Anglican delegates re- 
ciprocated their action, experiencing great spiritual joy and strong 
assurance of received through their friends’ ministrations, 
No doubt can or need be felt of the reality of these experi- 
ences. The question is of the inferences and conclusions drawn 
therefrom. concerns spiritual emotions we have not waited 


for W. James and Starbuck to enlighten us. It has always 


* Proposed Scheme of Union, 5th ed., 1935, p. 2. 
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to warn people off from putting a constructive value on them. 


_ truly says: “ We might have a fuller taste of Christ and heaven 


been a commonplace of the Doctors and Saints of the Church 


They are what they are; but their value for the spiritual 
life depends on the use made of them, not on their supposed 
provenance. 
Nor is all grace given sacramentally. Again, it is a common- 
place that, in the popular phrase, the grace of God overflows 
the Sacraments t might be truer to say that the wide-flowing 

God, flowing where it lists, flows constantly and un- 
failingly into the a of the Sacraments.) And here comes 
in, in particular, the teaching of the Western Church on Spiritual 
Communion in regard both to feeling and to Aa Renter 


in every common meal than most men have in a Sacrament.’’* 
And el eg. .) to quote St. Alphonsus: “ [Christ] said to the Venerable 
Jane of the Cross, that as often as she communicated spiritually, 
she received a grace similar to that which she derived from 
her Sacramental Communions.”’+ Is not this enough ? 

But if any ordinary Anglican is inclined to that he 
would, on occasion, do as was done by Anglicans at the South 
India Meetings, there is an acid test which he may apply to 
his own judgement, helping to make his mind clear to if. 
To any of us ordinary Church-people it would never occur to 
make any difference between bemg communicated | “ 
from the ” altar or from the Reserved Sacrament. In ei 
case it is Body and Blood of Christ, 
indeed taken and eiaed by the faithful” which is given to 
us, neither more nor less. work worked has made it what 
it is. . There is no question about it. 
Churchman imagine, if possible, a parallel procedure in and 
from a. Free Church coat and imagine himself a sick person 
d partake of the Sacrament of the Altar, and ask 
udgement in such a case. 
Everyone thankfully acknowl 


edges the enrichment brought 
to Christian thought and life through non-Catholic o tions ; 
and perhaps most of all by the Friends, who abjure all ministries 
and sacraments. No one has the wish or the authority to “ say 
that the Sacraments and other ministrations of ministries 
which He has blessed are invalid.”{ That is not our business. 
But it does concern the Church to maintain that individual 
—— experience is no sufficient foundation for Catholic 
octrine. 
_. Were not the | wpinitual emotion and the uplifting and illu- 
minating grace ‘ser oa in South India just hat one would 


The Saint's Reat, ch. vii.,ii. 6. 
t The True Spouse of Jesus Christ, ch. xviii., seo. 3. $ ene. - 
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naturally expect under such conditions? It should be a means 
of grace only to kneel in silence beside one of those devout and 
devoted Wesleyans and Free Churchmen who are giving their 
whole lives to Christ in the difficulties of South Indian work. 
And how should not deep and true spiritual emotion be stirred 
by the meeting together before God of men already aflame with 
a common desire for the full coming of His Kingdom in South 
India ? How could there but be a heightening of spiritual 
faculties, and grace be given in answer to faith? A true 
Spiritual Communion it was bound to be. _ ee 

Surely one may desire that this spiritual fellowship, wiih 
all the co-operation which naturally follows from it, may 
increase and deepen from year to year, unvexed by the bringing- 
in of matters of doubtful disputation. To move freely and 
harmoniously on common ground is best for work, for life, and 
for example to unbelievers and believers: and also for the good 
estate of the Catholic Church. 

opposite difficulty, psychologica ing. -people who 
go overseas often find thecainlien in spiritually lonely places, 
with but the scantiest opportunities for any sort of common 
worship, and almost entirely bereft of the Sacraments by which 
at home they were habitually nourished and cleansed. Natu- 
rally they are tempted to lose heart; and sometimes they even 
off from an of religious par lose their faith. 

e teaching of St. Augustine ought tohelpthem. 

An eminent diplomatist, now departed, whose work had 


> 


taken him into spiritually desolate places, was once talking 


over this difficulty, and spoke of a friend of his, a Roman Catholic 
priest in a lonely seaport. It was only by the rarest chance 
that a fellow-priest came that way to give him absolution. 
But every evening in church he went through exactly what 
would have been done had 4 priest been present; and he departed 
believing that he had received the full grace of the Sacrament 
of Penance. The diplomatist’s summing up of the conversation, 
perhaps too negative in form, was this: that, so long as one 
could go on feeling the want of a sacramental means of grace, 


that was practically as good as having it, Crede et manducasts. 
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BY ONE HERMIAS PROBABLY OF THE REIGN OF 
JULIAN, A.D. 362-363 


Tus skit* was written as an elaboration of the words of “ the 


blessed Paul” to the Corinthians (1 Cor. iii. 19), “the wisdom 
of the world is foolishness with God ’’—“ a not inept remark.” 
introduction by a Christian sophist to 
the study of Greek philosophy. The writer, Hermias, assigns the 
beginning of this earthly philosophy to the apostasy of the angels 
and says this is the reason why the philosophers put forth such 
contradictory dogmas and disagree so much among themselves. 
_ _ Of their divergent opinions on the soul he gives the following: 
*“‘ Democritus and others say it is ‘ fire,’ the Stoics ‘ air,’ others 
*mind,’ others ‘motion’ (Heraclitus), others ‘an exhalation,’ 
others ‘number endowed with the power of motion’ (Pytha- 
goras), others “ impregnating water ’ (Hippon), others ‘element 
proceeding from elements, others ‘harmony’ (Deinarchus), 
others ‘ blood ’ (Critias), others ‘ spirit,’ others ‘ unity * (Monad) 
like ras. How many discourses have been given about 
these theories! How many, I say, of Sophists disputing rather 
than discovering the truth ! 
“Well, let them di 


disagree about the nature of the soul, they 
agree about other things. But no. Qne holds 

that pleasure is a good, others that it is an evil, others that it 
is between the two. Some say the nature of the soul is mortal, 
others that it is immortal, others that it continues on (after 
death) for a little while, others make it pass into animals (trans- 


migration), others dissolve it into atoms, others give it three 


successive appearances in bodily form, others give it a cycle 
of three thousand years.t| What may one call’ this nonsense 
(repareia)—insanity, | ess or quarrelling (ordous), or all 
these combined ? If they have discovered anything true, let 
them agree about it, and I will gladly believe them.t But if 


* It has been that Heomias could have obtained his knowledge of 
Greek philosophy from the Placita of the Pseudo-Plutarch, a.p. 150, about). Menzel 
Diels and Harnack assign this skit to the fifth and sixth centuries. Julian’s reign 
is here. Although the work has many resemblances to the Cohortaiw 

ustin), also of uncertain date, its bantering tone suggests a date when 
the fierceness of the early controversy had subsided, and Julian's attempt to re- 
suscitate ism was not taken au grand sérieux. t Plato, Phaedrus, 245. 
t The Cohortatio, ascribed to Justin. The writer visited Rome (c. 37). (4) 
asks, after a brief summary of these conflicting theories, ‘‘ How, Greeks, can those 
who desire salvation safely consider that they can learn the true religion from those 
who are proved unable to themselves not to quarrel ge, ae 
one another or to oppose each other’s dogmas.”’ See also Cohort., 35. not 
gg et gracid{ove:) with one another, but put forward different opinion 
at 
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they pull the soul in different directions, one to this ‘ nature,’ 
another to that ‘essence’ and turn it from one matter into 
another, I confess I am vexed at this ebb and flow (rahippore) 
of things. For I am now immortal and I rejoice; anon I 
become mortal and I weep; again I am dissolved into atoms, 
I become water, then I become air, and 
After a little while I am neither fire nor air. Then I am made 
an animal, and again a fish. So then I have dolphins for 
brothers, and when I see myself I know not how to myself, 
whether man or dog, or wolf or bull, or bird or serpent, or n 
or chimera (a mixture of lion and man). For I am turned 
into all these animals by the philosophers, denizens of the earth, 
the water, the air, winged, many-formed wild, tame, mute, 
musical, irrational, rational; I swim, I fly, I soar aloft, I creep, 
I ra I sit. Here comes Empedocles and turns me into & 
‘‘ Since the philosophers cannot reach unanimity in the matter 
of the soul of man, they can hardly set forth the truth 
the gods (@coi) or the world. Yet they -have the courage, 
do not like to say ‘stupidity’ (éumdnéia) to attempt this. 
They, who cannot discover their own soul,t investigate the nature 
of the very gods, and those who know nothing about their 
own body very officiously settle the nature of the world. Here 
too they assume opposite and contending principles. When 
Anaxagoras takes me into his class he teaches me that if it is 
mind (nous) that is the beginning of all things, the cause and 
Lord of the universe, giving arrangement to the ill 
motion to the motionless, separation to the confused, order to 
the disorderly. When he says this, he is my friend and I believe 
his doctrine. But then Melissus and Parmenides rise u 
him. Parmenides declares that it 
is immortal, infinite, without motion and homogeneous. Again, 
I know not how, but I come over to this opinion and Parmenides 
expels Anaxagoras from my soul. Yet when I think that I have 
found a dogma that nothing can , Anaximenes takes up 
his parable and cries out, ‘ But I tell you that it is air, and this 
con forms but rarefied ether and fire.’ 
Again I agree wi and I love Anaximenes, Empedocles, 
however, stands opposite to me threateningly, and shouts aloud 
from Attna:t ‘The principles are enmity and friendship, the 
was used by Cicero, Philo and Theophilus (4.p. 180), 11.10. 


J 


to be a god; but the crater ejected his sandal! - 


again I become fire. 


He is said to have'thrown himself down the crater of Aitns to prove himself 
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' one separating, the other uniting, and their strife makes al] 

| things. Id 9¢ them as like and unlike, finite and infinite 
eternal and created.’ 

q “© Well done, Empedocles; I follow you even to the fiery 

| crater.’ But then Protagorus stands on t » biked side and drags 


me away, saying; “Man is the norm and standard of 
what come ee, his senses are thin vom 
even in the “ forms ” of existence.” I am roemees by this 
statement of ras, to think that everyt or’ arly 
g rests with man. On the other hand, declares 
the truth to me, defining water as the creative principle, saying: 
EK g is formed of the moist principle and is resolved 
into it, and the earth rides upon the water.” Why then should 
I not believe Thales, the oldest of the Ionian phi hers 2 
But his fellow-citizen* Anaximander declar-s that eternal 
motion is an older od ct ple than the moist one, and that this 
is the cause of birth and decay. And surely Anaximander is 


gs, what do not are not 


| 
worthy belief. 
f : ut is not Archelaus a famous man ? And he maintained 
: that ‘the hot’ and ‘the cold’ were the principles of creation. 
| Plato does not agree with him. He gives as his principles God, 
a matter and form. At last I am fully ed; for how could 
T not a philosopher who made ‘the chariot of Zeus’ 
iy (Phadrus, 246 _ Behind him stands his pupil Aristotle, who 
| is jealous of that chariot building. His principles are quite 
| different: the Active and the Passive. The Active is impassive 
4 and is the ether. The Passive has four a een 
i moistness, warmness, coldness. All things 
| through their mutual ‘changes. By am 
wearied of being tossed up and and I shall 
upon the opinion of Aristo e, and henceforth let no ‘theory 


But what is of me 2 two of the 


school, Ph es and Leucip (veupoxo- 
my soul. Pherecydes dec th that the principles are Zeus 


or Aither, Earth, and 1d Saturn or Time. The ether i is the active 
cabiniehs, , the earth passive, and time is that in which things 
are made. But the old fellows are jealous of one another. 
mat ae pr declares that all that is nonsense, and that the 


© Both were citizens of Miletus. Justin's (1) Cohortatio (3) also stresses the fact 
that Anaximander was from “ the same Miletus ” as Thales, and that the latter w2* 
the founder of the school of natural philoso Pacey. 

+ The Cohortatio ad Gentes secribed to Justin refers to this chariot of Zeus in, | 
c. 31 as borrowed from Ezekiel x. 18, 19, the chariot of the cherubim (Hermias quoted 
matter, form. co. tenets — 
ont thelr contendictory statements, | 


» 
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principles are infinite in number, ever in motion and very tiny. 
The lighter ascend as fire and air, the denser sink down as water 


learn nothing true, unless perchance Democritus can save me 
from error? He says the principles are ‘being’ and ‘not 
being. That which ‘is’ is fall, t which ‘is not’ is void. 
That which is full in the void makes everything by change or 
form. Perhaps I might agree with the good Democritus and 
have a laugh* with him, did not Heraclitus lead me away, 
weeping and saying, “ The principle of all things is fire, which 
has two qualities of thinness and thickness, the one active, the 
other ive, the one blending, the other separating.’ ‘ Hold, 
enough, say I; ‘I am already mtoxicated with so many prin- 
ciples.’ But then Epicurus takes me aside and me not 
to treat with scorn his lovely theory of atoms and vacuum, 
by whose manifold complications all things come into being and 
_“ * My excellent Epicurus,’ say I, ‘I do not contradict you, 
but Cleanthes,f raising his head from the well, laughs at your 
theory. “I myself,” quoth he, “am drawing up (from the well) 
the true principle, and matter. Earth passes into water, 
water into air, air is borne aloft, but fire runs along the surface 
of the earth and the soul passes through the whole world, and 
we receiving a part of it become animated.” ’ 
‘“ Although I have heard such a number, yet another. lot 
flows in from Libya,{ Carneades, Cleitomachus and all their 


com 
claring that the. universe is incomprehensible, that a false 
appearance (phantasia) davracia, also in Cohortatio 
38) is ever beside the truth. 
been such a time in misery. How shall I eject so.many theories 
from my mind? If nothing is comprehensible, the truth has 
passed from man’s life and philosophy is fighting a shadow 
and has no knowledge of realities. | sins 
** Moreover, other of the ancient school, oras and his 
clansmen, grave and silent men, hand to me other theories, as 
mysteries § and their. great secret “Ipse dixit. They say 
the ‘Monad’ is the principle of. all things and from its form 
and numbers the elements arise. And then he gives the number, 


Cleanthes was a water-carrier. | 

These are “new Academicians.” The nautical terms: ¢ 

mention of Laconia suggest that the writer lived somew 

bably in Athens. 
§ The Cohortatio (19) has pvorixas, Hermias The allegorical 

character of his teaching is stressed in the Cohortatio, in which is a similar summary 

in oc. 4 and 19 of the teaching of Pythagoras. 


and earth. How long am I to receive such teachings and yet 


panies, trampling under foot the theories of others, de- 


_ What shall I do at all? I have 
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me 
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* Democritus the laughing, Heraclitus the weeping philosopher. 
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my soul, occupied in such matters, has been 
universe. But Epicurus stooping over me says, ‘ My dear fellow, 


thing in a few days. Then I ascend to a third world, and then 
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form and measure of e . Fire he likens to a R ywsare 
air to a figure with eight surfaces, water to a figure with twenty 
surfaces, wther to a figure of twelve surfaces. Everything is 
arranged in triangles and squares. And so Pythagoras measures 
the world. 

_“* And now, inspired by ras, oblivious of home, native 
land, wife and children—these things no longer trouble me— 
I ascend into the very ether myself, and borrowing the cubit 
rule from Pythagoras proceed to measure fire. For Zeus’s 
measurements are out of date. And unless this great being, 
or body, this great soul, I mean I myself, ascend sc hineen and 
measure the ether, the empire of Zeus is done for. But when 
I have measured it I shall let him know how many angles fire 
has. Then I descend from heaven, and having en of a 
light refreshment of olives, figs and greens, I set out by the 
quickest way to the water and measure the moist substance 
by cubit, inch and half inch, and calculate its depth, in order 
to inform Poseidon how great his empire, the sea, is. I traverse 
the whole earth in one day, making up its number, measurement, 
and forms. For I am convinced that a man of my importance 
and weight shall not miss a single foot of it. I know the 
number of the stars, the fishes and the animals, and by weighing 
the world in balance, I can easily discover the weight.* So far 
eager to rule the 


have only measured one world, and there are many, nay, 
ite worlds. So again I am forced to of many heavens, 
and many other ethers too. Come along then without delay, 

victuals for a few days and make off to the worlds Of 
Fepicuras I easily fly over the boundaries, Tethys, and ocean, 
and I enter into a new world as a new city, and measure every- 


a fourth, a fifth, a twentieth, a thousandth, and God knows 
where! For it is all the darkness of ignorance, black deceit, 
infinite error, immature imagination dreds (the 
Cohortatio has dayvracvia [381], incomprehensible ignor- 
ance, unless indeed I intend to count the very atomst of which 
so many worlds consist, so as to leave ema. without investiga- 
tion, especially of those necessary and useful matters on. which 
the happiness of state and home depends. 

“‘ Accordingly, I have gone over all these things in my desire 
to demonstrate the mutally contradictory character of these 


san, , Modern soience can approximately ascertain the weight of the earth, plancts 


t The Cohortatio (11) describes the opinions of the philosophers as full of ignorance 


- and deceit (in the same order). 


We call them “ electrons,” “ protons ”and “ photons.” 
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theories, and how such an investigation leads to endless and 
boundless error, and the final end is inexplicable and unprofit- 
ported by no manifest fact or sure utterance.” 

So ends this clever brochure on Greek philosophy. It 
lucid and easily remembered sum- 
eories of the different Greek schools of 


argument based u 


is at once a brief, gra 
mary of the various 
philosophy, and a powerful 
contradictions for the futility of the whole 
in a light, humorous, mocking style, its effectiveness is enhanced 
by oes playfulness of its form. 
e 


survey. Then he sums 
whole 

It commends itself by its brevity, the simplicity of its style, 
and the humour and point of its wit. Its pictures are-imprinted 
indelibly upon our memory. Who could forget Cleanthes, who 
is student days supported himself by drawing water 
gardens at night; popping his head up out of a well to 
make a statement, or Empedocles shouting up from the crater, 
the world in scales and 


n with a foot rule? It is not 


or Hermias himself we 
sounding the de 
of ; course origi 

polemic against philosoph 
Greeks, and 
third ¢ 


pth 


doctrines, 


pon their mutual 
Written 


Hermias is the dear friend 
osophers. He has not a harsh word for anyone— 
he apologizes for using the word “ stupidity ”’—he listens as 
an interested and then a converted adherent to every 
the philosophers in turn until he is led away from them by 
another philosopher, and so on until he has exhausted many 
schools and many theories in his rapid and necessarily superficial 
up briefly and trenchantly against the 


one of. 


ighing 
e ocean 
. It is based to some extent on Justin’s 
and on Tatian’s oration 
as an amplification of the latter's 
: “Let not the assemblies of the phi 
lead you away. They teach contradictory 
whatever comes into their head. There are many collisions 
(tpooxpovpara) among them, for one hates the other, and the 
val 4 contending for the best places.” 

And in the twenty-fourth chapter Tatian contrasts the many 
with the uniform 
the doctrines of 

en the epicurean Sophist is openly opposed to you 
to the sored Oo Aristotle , one of the followers 
with abuse.” Andsoon. But Tatian 
is virulent, and mentions some of the horrors of Greek mythology, 
as Justin and other Christian apologists do. Hermias, however, 
* Justin in Ap. I. 4 dwells on the contradictory ers 
Socrates for setting men free from the fear of demons 


46 he declares that those who lived with 
litus, and others. In Dial. 


and useful philosophy.” . 


against the 


theories, and say 


Greek phil teachi 


you fo 


of the 


were Christians, 
1, 9 he declares that Christianity isthe only safe 
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104 THEOLOGY . 
does not mean to offend any of the pe m8 schools. He 


-was probably a pe a from philosop wrote at a time 


when Geoak = llosophy was either in vogue or revived, as in 
ulian, a4 362. 


the reign of 
Julian made a ose ha determined effort to revive the 
teaching of Greek ph , and at the same time to sup - 


ools and universities. On J 
A.D. pest se vem an edict on the appointment of teache 
followed rescript forbid Christians teach the 
authors, which ery the effect for a time of closing educational 
At the same time Julian gave a fresh 
to the study of Greek poets and philosophers. In 
his writings he refers frequently to Heraclitus, Democritus, 
Epicurus, ras, Plato, Aristotle, Empedocles, Thales, and 
rw cae coupled with Socrates, and doubtless his favourite. 
letter to Themistios may be described as a laudation of 

09 te phy. And in his oration (vi.) to the uneducated Cynics 
e describes the attempts made (by Christians) to lure the young 
away from philosophy, by repeating stories about them, “The 
genuine disciples of Pythagoras and Plato and Aristotle are 
called” ‘sorcerers (yénres) and ‘sophists,’ ‘conceited’ and 
of the whi * (198).” In this brochure ermias does call some 
philosophers “ sophists © and philosophy “ portentous 
stuff’ and “ madness,” expressions which would 

of the “gravity” of the 

eir “mysteries ’ F and their “silence” (both use the word 
gvwnndds). It is, therefore, quite possible, as Ceillier (vi. 332) 
argued, that this little work was written in Julian’s day. The 
Christians were by no means intimidated by his repressive 
educational measures of a.D. 362.* The elder and the younger 
A turned portions of the Old Testament and the New 
into Greek hexameters and Platonic dialogues. They were 
_ ably supported by other Christian scholars, such as the loathe 
of this. witty and clever skit on the Greek philosophers. The 
_ object of the writer is to demonstrate from the want of inner 
_ harmony and logical connection and relation between the various 
heneiee 3 ut forward that the whole system was wrong and was 
inspired by the “apostasia.” Clement of Alexandria, who gives 

an account of Greek hilosophy (Strom. re 

A e tion of the o O osophy which he emen 
favo was, pe by the 


_.. © See Ammianus Marcellinus (22. 10. 7), who condemned this action of forbi 
not believe in the theology of Homer and the other works they taught. 


P 
; 
4 
} 
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“ vanity of vanities ” (Strom. v. 24), or that the Sabbath is found 
in Homer. With to the view that the ideas came to the 
Greeks through the fallen angels or the “a ” Clement 
said: “ Let them understand, who say that philosophy has come 
from the devil, that the devil can be teanatoemsed into an 
of light. If he pro rophesies as an angel of bi nt it will be tru 
if he prophesies things angelic and clear, they will be useful.t 
And again, we may. say, generally, that re that is 

necessary and useful to life comes from God, and that p iia 
was given to the Greeks as a sort of testament (or omste| 
5.a0yxn) of their own, a step towards the Christian philosophy, 
even if the Greek philosophers wittingly shut their ears to the 
truth.” Whichever may be the correct explanation “ of this 
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from the Old Testament, especially the teaching of Moses,* who Tee eg 
lived long before this (Strom. I. exv.). But his els do not ee E 
carry conviction. We do not, for example, see how Aristotle ada ay 
was influenced by the Psalm “Lord in heaven is Thy mercy ae 
and Thy truth as “far as the clouds’’ to bring providence as far EE 
down as the moon, or that Epicurus took his idea of chance from wai We 


= 
~ 


wisdom of the world ” (648), he traces God's hand in it all, and a 
holds that Providence can make the wickedness of the a | | 
promote the truth. The text “ All that ever came before Me ee 
were thieves and robbers ” (John x. 8) has been used, he says, ag ahd 
by the opponents of Greek philosophy, some of whom hold that aerue 


certain powers, lapsed from heaven, inspired the whole philo- ae 
sophy, whereas Providence directed to.a useful end the issue Neb | 
of that deed for man. He himself ageerta that if it. doen nat 
contain the whole truth, and is weak im following the ia ae Hie 
of the Lord, yet it prepares the way for the royal doctrin ‘Sool Wale a! 
in some way training and formi the character and p epaing | 


him who believes in Providence for the reception of the 
In these two works of Hermias and Clement we have two He aE TR. 
divergent views of Greek p te might call both of 
them extreme. Remembering the Latin adage, “In medio | Ha Wha 
i 


-_ 
- ~ 
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* Justin's (2) Cohorttio (20-22) says ys that Plato learned in Egypt the monotheism eee) | 


of Moses and prophets, but, through fear of the Areopagus, did not mention A 
the name of Moses.” I It D. 28, yve, must distinguish between 
” from “ that which has genesis but never is” ab wah 
4, “I am thatr am” and “Iam.” Ino. 25it 
‘25. ,. God, as the ancient saying has it, has the HE } 


things,” refers to the law of Moses, and the saying 


not one time but three—present, past and future. 
lg Bim rian as sa that Moses was the first 


ers to tn 9), quoting a long passage from him (1. 94), 
| 


praising Moses as the first to men to use written laws, drdpa ral ry 
al ry Biy lkavdraroy. Diodorus got his information from Egyptian priests. 
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Gospel while other writers like Tatian, a converted 


to view, but study for ourselves the many points 


have attem ide 


concludes with an appeal 
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ibis,” and recognizing that Clement and other Father 


unduly and unwarrantably the importance 


perha 
reek philosophy as a preparation for and support of the 


emphasized its hostility an 
be probably on safe 


opposition 


equally undu 
Christiani mf und if we commit 


ty, we sh 


of ment and the equally numerous points of difference. We 
shall find that whatever is good in Greek argon comes from 
the same Divine Spirit, Who inspired Hebrew prophecy and Chris- 
tian doctrine. As fellow-students in the quest of truth we must 
be grateful to the Greek philoso es for the problems they 
their logical gifts and achieve- 

ments.* We can admire their reasoning powers, their apprecia- 
tion of the True, the Beautiful and the Good, their precision 
in definition, their meticulous care in quotation, their profound 
researches, their vast knowledge, while avoiding their specu- 
lative errors, their superlative conceit and egotism, their 
academical jealousy and intellectual rivalry, and above all 
their moral faults. 
The Cohortatio (38), on which this work appears to be based, 
peal for belief in Him whose advent was 
foretold by the Siby ,f and who was originally (Urdpyayv) the 
Logos of God, dydpyros uncontainable in power, and who, 
havin assumed (dvahaBov) the manhood made in the image 
atid likeness of God, recalled us to the religion of our ancient 
ancestors, which their children had abandoned, led away by 
the teaching of an envious s demon to the worship of those who 


R. Mowraoumny Hrroncoox. 


* ‘Boe Clement of Alecandria (8.P.C.K.), pp. 142-148, writer. 

See Diogenes Laertius, iii, vil on Zeno’s vices and the 
Also see the Platonic dialogues 
(e.g. the 155 D.), Lacian’s works gonerally and the Peoudo-Lucian’s Amare, 
and Xenophon’s Sympos: 


um for the immorali 
t Inc. 14), alooin Tecophilus (ad. Autol, ii. 36), 
and others in Clem. Alex., Protrept. iv. 62. 
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NOTE ON ST. MATTHEW xix. 3-12 


passage (3-12) as amounting to this. I quote 
is the ideal for man, but some are 
or become physicelly incapable of it, while others are voluntary celibates 
‘for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. . . .’ On the principle of true asceti- 
cism ix. 43-47) . . . the proper course for those who cannot live 
the ideal of marriage is to in from it.” As I have recently 
Theology Occasional Paper” on Clerical Celhbacy, I offer the 


owing observations: | 
teaching of the earlier 


THE anonymous 
number represents the whole 
his own summary: “ 


I. Time after time this writer says that the achi 
verses on divorce (3-9) is “ iage was God’s will for man.” (p. 348 


3-9. What find is an uncompromising 

and that re-marriage after divorce is adultery. 
Church; but as “‘ an ideal to be aimed at.” But (i.) it was given 
to the question whether divorce was “lawful” (ver. 3, 
“ morally possible (ii.) itis 
Law of Nature (“He that hath 
said For this cause, etc.) 


phrase suggests verse 29 
leave relations 


your 
than to be so strictly bound.” 
Saying must refer to Christ's im 
And 
His 
gift of God-to accept it. .“‘ Some 
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| 
at 
4 | i a8} 
ideal J), ana again | 
unlawful, 
th 
is natural in this best ing made 14 
ought to be generally is a fair basis for legislati what 
leading to possible, given moral effort. egislation, and be 
use the word “ideal” 1 t. It seems to | 
when, as in thi in this me mis- 
mean that , the writer proceeds more especially A 
man cannot be to 
he says (p. 348 generally expected to verse 11 to ee a 
thing fi at ) that “‘ our Lord declared that ideal, Again, ee Yl 
hich man should be marriage 
even the most sacred ties ” prepared to sacrifice was . . . 
; ties (Matt. ix. 4 I 
is cause shall a mam leave xix. 4 What He sai 
wife. father and mother was, “ For 
o describe this and shall cleave 
en h y normal to his 
nnd e marries, leaves his own home process, by which a Men die 
nd children, as sacrifici to make a new men, 
everything ” for his wife 
whe seems to me to be misleading. ee 
| jorward and all that the bride those who 
. pass now to 
whether our Lord mean ne meaning of verse 1] 
can receive my sayi 1 meant, as this writer thinks, “ . The We ay 
y saying about divorce,” Not all 
or whether, as thi men 
| being better not to 
portant : *Of-course this 
or become physically incapable 
= 
| 


wee 


dys 


what is represented (quite wrong'y: 


ascetic ” 
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of it, while others are voluntary celibates for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake. .. . Thus Christ shews that the proper course for those who can- 
not live up to the ideal of marriage is to abstain from it.” 
But is it conceivable that our Lord should have by ey up 
, I think) as an ideal of conj ity, 
which men in general could hardly to attain, 
gone on to counal or all who didnot feel oqual to suc ida 
elity to abstain from matrimony al er ? 
__ I should have thought that total abstinence from any kind of sexual 
life would be y what these men would find most difficult. What 
reasonable legislator would advise all who shrank from the austerity of 
Christ's teaching on divorce, to enrol themselves in one or other section 
of the little company described in ver. 12% This exegesis seems to me 
uite wildly wildly improbable On the contrary, I think that by verse 11 our 
o all men can scoept you suggestion that it mere better 
at all; for such abstinence possible to those who 
e best) a natural gift for it, or (2) have been rendered incapable 
of taniags, or (3) have o spiritual gift for it, and forgo marriage for 
ascetical reasons (t.c., prayer and fasting; cf. 1 Cor. Vil.), or in order to 


(1) have (at 


preach ‘the gospel unhindered by the responsibilities of a husband or 


patent.” 
ITT. And so we end by in 12 (“He that is able to receive 


or or even in some 


~~ @ases requiring, those who can receive the disciples’ recommendation in 
‘\werse 10, to do so. 


, Our commentator, un to accept this, says, “It is quite 
possible that the cahading e that is able to receive it, let him 


receive it ’ Hao hath cars. to hear, lot hime heat, 
an isolated saying and has been inserted here by the Evangelist.” That 
is to say that the Eva made a mistake. On @ priori 
I do not this 1s possible. I think the EK 8 
ability, and the imspiration of the Holy Ghost, illuminating 
g, and the editorial providence of God all make this 


his und 


@ priors ciples of judgment, are critical princi 
in any case, even ving thet cars to heer, let hin hear ” 


believe, it is no true parallel: For here the. tical object of the 
verbs is “it,” and “it” cannot live in a vacuum. 40 
something. But, rightly or wrongly—my own views are clear—our anony- 
coumentater hes & yrejudioe against oélibacy. For him, our Lord, 
if He had preferred celibacy to marriage, would have been ‘ ‘a ruthless 

. 350). To my mind it would be strange if there were 
teaching here or elsewhere (e.g ® St. Lake ei, 34, 35) which 
light of doctrine on the fact that He was Himself » Virgin, 
of a Virgin, or on the great, if unbalanced, efflorescence of 


and the | 


ea get tn t and cultivated by prayer as a spiritual gift 

em ty for the sake of the Ring sad His Kingdom, has been 
held in the Catholic Church from the I am humbly thankful 
stand with St. Paul in this matter in a generation which disparages 


a authorit 


to 
his 


| 

| 
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| 
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THE AGE FOR CONFIRMATION AND THE PRACTICE OF THE 
 €HURCHES THROUGHOUT THE AGES 


Tue best age for Confirmation is the subject of much controversy, but 
there seems to bes consensus of opinion that the present custom of 
co generally at the age of fourteen is entirely wrong. 
ago that at least 50 per cent. of our Confirmation candidates are lost to 
the Church as effective members or 
Confirmation, a which has never higher 
in many clergy would put the percentage muc 
The question, however, has become more at the present time 
owing to the ion of schools, when the pupils leave the Junior 
Schools at the age of eleven years and to a Senior School, in many 
cases passing from a Church School to a Council School. — 
noe teaches that there is a distinct difference in the knowledge 
of the Catechism and in the outlook of the children after being away for 
two or three years to another school. 
age of eleven 


As the children leave the Junior School at the manent 
does seem that it would be much more satisfactory for them to be con- 
firmed before they leave their own village or school, say at the age 
of nine or ten Such a procedure wo be very different to that of 
waiting until the age of fourteen or fifteen, a rule which is generally 
accepted by the Church of There is, however, no authority 
for such a rule except by general consent, and the Church has never 
made an t as to what is considered the “ age of discretion,” 
but it is left entirely to the views of individual Bishops. 
ractice of the Churches (Church of England, Roman 
7atho ox) throughout the ages gives a mass of interesting 
facts which make a very good case for the low of the age for Con- 
frmation a generally accepted by the Bishops and Church of England 
in these days. 
early or Primitive Church the children were baptized and 
confirmed at the same time as nearly as possible, but as Confirmation 
administered by a Bishop an interval 
because a.Bi was not available 
Pagers fe until the interval between two rites became 
d he gives his authorities: “In medisval times 


as much as seven or eight years, 

A. J. Maclean says, 
the interval between and Confirmation grew to one year and then 
to seven. At Chichester, peep wee is named as maximum. 
At Durham, about a.p. 1287, seven The Saxon Manual makes 
seven years the best 
Paternoster, Ave Maria, and Credo.” First Communion then came before 
Confirmation. | 

Such was the state of things ebout the time of the Reformation in 
the sixteenth century. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there seemed to be 
a certain amount of indifference to Confirmation. The subject was. 

brought into prominence, however, in the early sixteenth century by 
Martin Luther. He published his treatise on the Babylonish Captivity 
in. 1520, and» the number of sacraments to. three—Baptiam, 
Penance, and the Eucharist—thus excluding Confirmation from the 


communicants within three 


years. 
age for Confirmation, after the child has learnt the 
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category. King Henry VIII. replied to Lather with hia Assorsio 
Sacramentorum, and he dealt in due course with Confirmation. is 
‘book won for him from the Pope the title, “‘ Fidei Defensor,” a title 
used by our Sovereigns in the day. 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Henry. 


It is interesting to note that 
was 


VIII. by Anne Boleyn, 

ber 7, 1533. Three days 
later, on ber 10, she was baptized by Stokesley, Bishop of London, 
and confirmed immediately afterwards by Cranmer, Archbi of 
Canterbury. The practice was a whiten 06 the primitive order, in which 
Baptism and Confirmation were one rite. 

During the between the of the Reformation and the 
Revolution of 1688 much was written in favour of and Con- 
firmation. Sometimes the objective side was stressed and at other times 
the ‘subjective side. The age varied according to the views of the 
individual Bishops: (a) Agreed policy of (pcp pate (1560-1561), 12 to 
13 years; (6) Bishops of Coventry and Lic 1565), : years; (c) Bishop 
Strafford at Chester (1701), Archbishop Drummond (York, 


1768), 15 to 22 
the best treatise on Confirmation was that of Bishop 


this 
Jeremy Lytec” 1008, which is called the greatest of all English books 
on Confirmation. With reference to the age for Confirmation, he says 
civaliod, No Anglican divine since has ever ap 


alone rivalled, Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s work (A Dineowris of 


ere was a ual lapse in the pratice of Confirmation according 
to'the Prayer Book standard from the Revolution of 1688, and during 
the later years of the eighteenth century down to the d of the 
century, but a revival begun Ko ties Bishops of George IV.’s 
reign reached its height under Bishop Samuel Wilberforce (Bishop of 
Oxford, 1845-1869; B: uf Winchester, 1869-1873). 
_ The Confirmations Bishop Wilberforce became so famous that 
by themselves they set a standard which was gradually followed in other 
Dioceses until it became, as it now is, the normal use. 
- ‘This survey of the of the Rite of Confirmation would not 
be complete without a owledge of how it is practised in the Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches. 
The Roman Catholic Church teaches that Confirmation is a sacrament, 
but not necessary to salvation. 
Confirmation follows confession and First Communion, but is not 
absolutely necessary, al it is administered. There is no 
_ age-limit laid down by the Church, but it is considered that, as 
a rule, a child of seven or eight is able to appreciate the nature of a sacra- 
ment, and can then make his or her ession and receive the First 
Communion. Contrasting the Roman view with our own, does it not 
seem that by insisting on Confirmation before Holy Communion the 
Anglican Church makes Confirmation “necessary to salvation”? In 
connection with this point, however; in Resolution 12 of the Lambeth 
Conference, 1920, it is laid down “ that no Anglican c has any 
canonical authority to refuse Communion to an ba person 
to receive it (unless that person has fo 
Church). If a question of the future admission of such on comes 
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With regard to the Eastern Orthodox Church, their theologians regard 
the Western custom of moning Confirmation for some not onl 
as at variance with tradition,*but also as illogical. If infants are capab 
of receiving the grace of Baptism, why not also that of Confirmation ? 
And why should the West have departed from primitive custom in this a 
respect ? It does seem that in these days we are stressing a great deal iy tilt 
too much the a side of Confirmation instead of the objective 

side, whereby the child receives the free gift of the Holy Spirit to 
him for the temptations and snares and evils of life, and surely that 
strength is required by the child at the age of ten to eleven years or TH 
0 . Confirmation is sometimes called the ‘‘ Sacrament of Warriors,” ee) | 

but the Chureh gives the young warrior his armour after he has entered 

the strife. | 
Charles Wheatley (1686-1742), Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, who Hi, 
wrote fully on tion, in discussing the age for Confirmation, says: Pat 
“It is very evidently the design of our Church that children be con- avele y 
firmed before they have opportunities of being acquainted with sin; vee 
that so the Holy Spirit may take early possession | 
and prevent those sins to which, without His assistance, the very tender- ee 
ness of their age would be apt to expose them.” Mae i | 
| 
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Epwarp T. CLARKE. 


THE THORN IN THE FLESH if 
ALTHOUGH critics differ as to the exact nature of St. Paul’s thorn in the Mt A 
flesh, it is usually assumed that it was a physical infirmity. The majority a 
take the view it was malaria or ep! , but to the present writer i ah 
it seems clear that the “ thorn’ was not a physical infirmity at all. . mh 
We know that St. Paul’s appearance was WP 
(2 Cor. x. 10) and his eyesight was probably weak,* but it 1s di to tay 
believe that he was the victim of a serious complaint. If this was so, 
it is impossible to explain how he was able to endure hardships which 
would oan undermined any but the most robust constitution (2 Cor. 
Moreover, St. Paul’s own description of the “thorn” in 2 Cor, 12 meee a 
does not suggest a bodily ailment. says that in order that his visions ee 
should not make him over-exultant he was given “‘a thorn (or stake)in Hae ae de! 
the flesh,” “a messenger of Satan to buffet him.” The most natural a HD A! 
view is that the angel of Satan came to tempt the Apostle. The Devil's — Re a ae 
chief occupation seems to be the temptation of mankind, and what is i 
liable to make a man less exultant than a temptation he is always Mt Tet: 
struggling to master ? 
~The use of the word flesh (sarz) by no means proves that the phrase ABE Uh 
describes. a bodily affliction. St. Paul frequently used sarz to denote Pde eh 
t is, in my , dwelleth no thing” (Rom. vu. 18), he was 
ps thinking of the thorn in the flesh. And no one can read St. 
aul’s epistles without realizing that he was excessively conscious of 
fleshly sins. Thus interpreted, the phrase “‘ thorn in the flesh ” i 
Pet gy Apostle’s virile temperament was a source of special temptation mE 
* Of. Acts ix. 9 and xxiii. 5, and Gal. vi. 11. 
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This 


ness unto sanctification ”’ 


agrees with what we know of his life. At times his i tion 
ran away with him. He quarrelled with St. Mark and with St. = 
His epistles are full of passionate outbursts, some of which he must have 
afterwards. It ap ppears that some awkward incident accom- 


regretted 
panied his first visit to Galatia. 
reference to this is most of his infirmity 
” (which caused him to go to tia) as a temptation 
13-14). The runs: 


in the fi 
passage 

_ “ But ye know that because of an infirmity in the flesh I preached the 
unto deopised not no and Shad ‘whieh was temptetion to you 
ised not nor rejected. . . .” 
e latter section reads: “ And my temptation which 
vane AY. despised not nor rejected.” 
tis y assumed that the in the flesh whioh- caused 
St. Paul to go to Galatia was an illness, but in the only other context 
not to physical weakness. For in writing to the Romans he says: “I 
as ye presented your members as servants to uncleanness and to iniqui 
vi. 

the ta dhe Mesh which tec ught about the 
Galatian visit was a fit of anger in which St. Paul gave to his old 
temptation. If we examine the Acts xiii 13 and xv. 37-40, 
a confirmation of this view. The visit to Galatia was 
immediately preceded by the quarrel with St. Mark. If it was a differ- 
ence of opinion with St. Mark that caused St. Paul to change his plans, 


significant. He 


we 


we have a sa explanation of the whole situation. 
Gal. iv. 14 that the “thorn” continued to give trouble 
after he arrived in tia. If it is true that he went there for a cure it 


seems to have been in vain! On the other hand, we know for a certainty 
that he did give way to anger on his first visit to Galatia. At least, 
we cannot doubt that his to the Gentiles (Acts xiii. 46) was 
accompanied by an outburst of indignation. And far from 
resentment, we know that the Galatian Gentiles received St. Paul as an 
angel of light (Gal. iv. 14; of. Acts xii. 48). 

illness but the temptations that were inevitable to a man of St. Paul’s 
Pea”. find it easier to understand why God refused to 

He tells us that he besought the Lord thrice concerning this thing 
(the thorn), that it might depart from him (2 Cor. xii. 8). Now if it was 
an illness which was hampering St. Paul’s work, it is impossible to 
account for God’s un ess to heal him. Bak wae teins 
oly ave banished the tomptatio by altering St. Paul's wh 
have banished the temptation by altering St. Paul’s whole austere 
make-up. Such a course would not o eae ath involved ghee the 
Apostle as a puppet or a machine, but ideo have deprived the w of 


V. 


* The Lord's rejoinder, “My grace is sufficient for thee,” suggests that the 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN ON BISHOP BUTLER: AN 
UNPUBLISHED LETTER 


NEWMAN'S. for Butler as evidenced in bie Tracts for the Teneo, 
in his Apologia pro vita sua, and in his general correspondence, is not 
entirely unknown, though frequently neglected. by students of nineteenth- 
century religious thought. 
made to Newman's pe ee of Butler as “ the 
Anglican Church.” The letter containing 
I think, been published. Through the courtesy of the Provost and the 
Fellows of Oriel College, Oxford, it is my privilege to it to light. 
The occasion of its was the cente of Butler’s death, which 
called forth from Edward Steere Some Remawms (Hitherto U shed) 
of oe Butler. Newman’s letter, addressed to Dr. Hawkins, Provost 
needs no further introduction. | 


greatest name in the 


Dzar Mr. Provost, 
A letter I have received from s 


stranger rning, 

few pages of Remaims oseph Butler, reminds me that I have what 
looks like an a ph letter of his. | 

I enclose it, and would beg the College’s acceptance of it, provided 
you are making, ar have made, any otliection of his semaine. I think 
I am right in NgRREMG, ou have some memorandum books of his already, 
special boast the greatest name in te lican Church. 

If, however, it would be merely a troublesome charge for the College 
to have the custody of it, may I beg of your kindness to determine its 
destination 

I am 
Bape ge look asking tance of a volume which 

am to over our accep a Ww 
I am on at int. of publishing os University Education. There are 
things in it which will pain you, but I think, 
which will yon 


Tam, my dear Mr. 
sincerely 
JOHN 


PS —My direction in a few Nici will be “ Abbotsford, Melrose.” 


Newman’s gift was Butler’s eighth letter to Dr. Samuel Clarke, dated 
“ Oriel, Oct. 3 [1717].” Comparison with the handwriting of Butler 
MSS. at the Bodleian established the letter as authentic, and it was 
therefore accepted by Dr. Hawkins. In the library at Oriel it may be 
seen in a show-case, together with the two note that Newman had 
referred to. Newman’s covering letter, here printed, is not included 


in the 


Ernest Mossnzer 


(College of the City of New York). 


¥ 
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this connection, reference is sometimes 
this observation ‘has never, 


for granted that the letter is genuine, which of course 
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NOTES ON PERIODICALS 


Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. xxvi., No. 2. October, 1935. 


Professor Israel Davidson calls attention to some interesting researches 
in Medisval Hebrew Poetry: the complete Diwan of Samuel ha-Nagid 
(born Cordova, 993; died Granada, 1055), one of the greatest of Hebrew 
poets; the Diwan of Tadros ben Jehudah (1247-1306), which had dis- 
appeared for six centuries; and Dr. Solis-Cuhen’s translation of selected 
poems of Moses Ibn Ezra (born 1070 at Granada, died first half of twelfth 
century). How Fac ye today, in the mouths of many an exile and 
a sufferer whose only sin against the German state is that they are members 
of the great Hebrew race, is the lament of this singer in Israel: 


| he “ How ust 1 at Fate’ 


A The sword of Separation hath he drawn 
- ‘To harry me over the earth; 
And with the battle-axe of 


r~H. M. Orli contributes a useful note on some corruptions 
Greek Text of Job and Professor Samuel 8. Cohon discusses 


, tter’s recent book on Josephus; in so doing he makes the 
following observations: Josephus was silent regarding Christian origins 
over other divisions in J ewry, for 

from the heart of Judaism. ‘“‘ Even if Christianity 
sufficiently important for the aristocratic historian to take 


notice of its development, he may have desisted in order not to accentuate 


iW the divisions, and thereby spoil the picture of Jewish unity which he 
Wy Professor Joseph Reider, continuing his valuable survey ibli 

i tells of the i ing number of German scholars who are in 
a) revolt against the Wellhausen theory of Old Testament criticism. Their — 
at statements are often hi dogmatic and require a considerable amount 
Al of testing and sifting. It is ising to find that Reider himself believes 
Hi en to the foundation, and that it may 


i the source of E has been 


be only a question of time when “ the entire structure of the Pentateuchal 


is will collapse.” 


R. D. 


4 


* 


b, 


| Whilst, a fading shadow, day by day 
My life takes flight. 


II. ConmnrHians (THe Morratr New TEsTaMENT Commanr- 
rae By R. H. Strachan, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 
8s 


I must admit that I do not really like Moffatt’s translation 
of the New Testament. On the other wt the series of Commen- 
taries, 80 far as I have seen them, are admirable; and Dr. Strachan 
on 2 Corinthians strikes me as very good indeed. It is really 
scholarly, and yet it succeeds in bringing out the religious 
values of this a ery difficult Ep ne la into pr 
letic piety in order to get out of a ty ill begin 
a few criticisms. Teenie shel believe that the section 
vi. 14-vil. Lisa ent of an earlier Pauline letter 
here, for the simple reason that I doubt if the ancients were 
well enough equipped in the matter of scissors and 
able to make so neat an insertion of an isolated t; 
while the section, though it breaks an otherwise straightforward 
train of thought, does not strike me as impossibly irrelevant— 
for @ Pauline On the other hand, the putti 
together of an earlier E pistle and a later, with the 
one and the end of the ‘oben cut out, and the arrangement of 
the two in their wrong order is eminently possible, and I have 
no doubt that Moffatt is right in printing x. 1-xul. 10 at the 
beginning es part ofthe sey ’ letter; Dr. Strachan 
explains the merits of this arrange 
of f the received order with admirable cogency 
to return to my criticisms. In iv. 10 Moffatt translates, “ sou 
ever I go, I am being killed in the body as Jésus was,” @ para- 
phrase of, “ Always bearing about in "ibe body the dying of 
Jesus,” which Dr. Strachan defends as “both necessary and 
adequate.” I cannot ; it seems to me an intolerable 
evasion of the difficult, but quite central, Pauline conception 
of his own life and mini as a continuation of the earthly 
life of Jesus in which the Lord, in the person of His disciple, 
completes the work which He in His own person. To 
water the phrase down to the language of late nineteenth-century 
liberalism is quite unjustifiable, even if we think that late 
nineteenth-century liberalism was the last word in Christian 
theology, though as a matter of fact Dr. Strachan does not fall 
into any such mistake. Thus on p. 121 he writes that “ not 
merely the Pauline, but the whole New Testament: conception 


ment the 
and 


of the relation of Christ to human sin must remain unintelligible, 
and even repulsive to onan who take an ultimately humanistic 
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view of the person of Jesus,” an admirable saying. And to 
ungrateful task of criticism, I feel there ould have 
been some attempt to assess the extent, if any, to which St. 
Paul embodies in this Epistle views of the soul drawn from 
Tranian sources; for this letter is one of the chief documents b 
which the theories of the Reitzenstein school must stand or fall. 
_ But the commentary as a whole is deserving of the highest 
praise. In particular it recognizes the dangers of St. Paul’s 
own position, and the amount that his Jewish. opponents had 


on their'side; his treatment of v. 16, “ knowing Christ after the 


flesh,” rightly sees that Paulinism stood for faith in the risen 
and exalted , rather than 1 in the imitation of the example 
of the “Jesus of "and rightly recognizes that this 
attitude would have been fatal to apart from the 
tendency of thought in the early Church which led 
to the production of the synoptic ls. Ido not remember 
seeing this passage so boldly treated other 
on the Epistle. 

, Dr. Strachan is brilliant in his application of St. 
Poul’ teachin th modern conditions and to the modern way 
at t What could be a better commentary on 
Paul that Satan’s ministers masquerade as 
ministers of righteousness than this: ‘“‘A man may either 
defend orthodoxy or promote liberal views within the Church. 
In either case his dominant motive, hidden from himself, may 
be a love of power, or concern for a which is an expression 
“of his larger self.’ The result will the rise of a spirit in the 
Church alien to Christ’s spirit.” — 
_ [ should like to quote more from Dr. Strachan. Tccan. only 
recommend him to those who are engaged in the teaching and 
rycen of the Scriptures as the best guide I know. 


L. 


By Reginald Tribe, SSM. 
1935. Pp. 203. S.P.C.K. Paper, 3s. 6d. Cloth, 5s. 


> Bather Tribe has given us a useful book, which was much 
Oe a Primer of Christian Sociology, meant to meer 
It. is divided into three 
Part I., Historical, gives a survey of the teaching of 
Christ, of the Church of the Fathers, the Middle Ages, and “the 
social tradition of Israel; Part II. deals with the theological 
basis of Christian Sociology ; Part ITI., with Politics, Economics, 
the Family, Education, Leisure, Internationalism , and our 
present task. It is well set up; there are no misprints ; and 
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only one mistake—on p. 28, line 10, where a “ no” seems to be 
required to read “ there can be no doubt.” 
In a survey of such a vast subject it is obvious that a selection 
must be made; and it has been made wisely: and, on the whole, 
with exceptions to be noted later on, each problem has been 
fairly stated. The aim of the book may be expressed as an 
effort to restore that unity to the life of man which was 
lost at the Reformation—e.g., p. 33: “... St. Paul’s social 
teaching, like his master’s, is not separated from the rest of his 
teaching on Christian morals; it is an essential part of the general 
Christian ethos. And the ethos depends on the faith believed. 
ae consideration is that the redeemed form a new 
family that therefore the community spirit and family 
love are essentials of this new body.” 
The chapter on the Teaching of Jesus Christ is admirable 
in its balance and paar judgment. But the treatment of the 
catastrophic and apocal i element in His teaching (p. 24) is 
unconvincing, and sho supplemented by reading Conrad 
Noel’s essay on “ Jesus ”’ in and the Socral Revolution. 
This lack of the revolutionary spirit is felt throughout the book. 
In. the chapter on the Church of the Fathers undue 
emphasis is exclusive nature of Christian charity 
(P 30), “Dp cally the whole limited to the care of those within 
the Church cane It is impossible thus to ignore the fact 
that Julian the ae wrote to Arsacius: “ These godless 
Galileans feed not only their own poor but ours; our poor lack. 
our care.” So it was with the sick during plagues, and with 
the burial of the dead (Harnack’s Miss. and Kup. of Christianity, 
Vol. L., pp. 162; 171). 

In the chapter on the Middle Ages, Father Tribe tries to shew 
that “‘ the Middle Ages were permeated by this sense of justice. ti 
But his purpose is scarcely served by this passage on the 
Statute of Labourers, p. 66: ‘ f The Act would never have become 
law without the backing of the common sentiment that ex- 
of a situation by a its own 
against all Christian usage.” tute, passed by a Par- 
liament of landlords, who, with the “ justices of the labourers,” 
are described by Hasbach as “‘ a kind of employers’ associa 
completely failed. Attempts to enforce it were made in 1360, 
with branding on the forehead for fugitive labourers; again in 
1368 and 1388. Lipton says: “ On the whole, then, the Statute 
of Labourers must be regarded as a one-sided piece of legislation, — 
an unfair exercise of political power in the interest of a single 
Class of the community. | 


writes: “To enforce such 
a law literall must have been impossible, for corn rose to so. 
high a price that a sil s labour at the old wages would not have 
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purchased wheat enough for a man’s support. But the land- 
owners did not pore from the attempt aol Stubbs, after de- 
scribing the Black Death, writes: “. . yen worse than pest : 
lence was the Statute of Labourers . . . (which) offe the 
labourers wages that it was worse than slavery to accept.” 
They can scarcely be accused of “ exp ” the situation ! 
By 1497 labour become a eieetinn bach). There 
are signs throughout the book under i that insufficient 
attention has been give ven to the two vital transitions by which 
both “labour-force ” and “ money ” became commodities to be 
bought and sold. They are vital to the economics of today, 
when we live under the rule of international bankers and other 
moneylenders. Is it true to ep ore “ the practice of the just 
price ceased with the end of the Middle Ages ° i (p. 75.) Theco- 
tive method of distribution seems to have it to 
e satisfaction of one-fourth of the population in England and 
chewhere. The treatment of interest and seems inade- 
. [fit “is impossible to fix a just rate of interest ” (p. 209), 
we can at least say what is an unjust rate. Our Law Courts 
are doing so every da ‘a In the chapter on Economics sufficient 
information has not given on he ze effected by the 
Limited Liability clauses of the “ Com 


panies Act” of 1862; 
and to the formation of “rings,” “trusts,” and “ cartels,” 


which have given to international financiers a strangle-hold on 
industry. The battle for economic freedom has to be fought 


against an immensely powerful combination of international 
moneylenders (bankers and investors, etc.) with the lords of the 
key-industries, oil, coal, armament firms, ; iron, steel, chemicals, 
and cotton, knit together by interlocked directorates, and 
holding “a controlling share ” (51 per cent.) in many thousands 

a m” (p. 226). It iwas e m that 
Father Basil Jellisne was able to start land ph 
its slums. A more generous estimate should have been given 
of the work of the Trades Unions, which have done more than 


the Church to protect the their oppressors. Men- 
tion should have been e of the two most efforts, 
which, though at nt unsuccessful, will new dominate 


prese 

the future: The plan of “ differential rents ” as worked by Father 
Jenkinson in Leeds; and the Valder plan of company formation, 
at work in New Zealand, “interest is assured, 
usury is impossible, and, by “ o-par-value ” shares, the whole 
profits of a company are ellen divided among those who ¢on- 
tribute “service.” The three = with which the book 

ends are quite admirable. — 
As there is no index, and some subjects are treated i in several 


a 
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widely separated places, students would be helped if “ captions ” 
headed. ooh section. The book-list would be strengthened by 
adding Wanted! A Practical Solution to Britain’s Industrial 
Problem, by H. Valder (Mowbray), The Re-building of Rural 
Eng land, by M. Fordham, and The Christian Ethic as an Economic 
Fader, by ‘Sir J. Stamp. 

Father Tribe has fulfilled his purpose at a high oom 
covering a vast field without losing balance and ion, an 
givin ce with sound judgment. The feck #7 will be n 
valuable guide to the first studies of those whose conscience 
has awakened to their re yay duty in these matters; and the 
Church should be grateful to the 8.P.C.K. for publishing 80 


useful a book at such a reasonable price and so wal produced. 
Pavt B. Bui, 


- 


By J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. 8.P.0.K. 
8s 


This is a timely “‘ compilation,” as the writer modestly calls 
it, published by a.well-known Church Society, under the aus- 
pices of the Church Union. Timely: because “we are not, as a 
Church, ing familiar with the principles on which the practice 
of gran nsations sh be based.” And modest: 
e writer disclaims auth 


orship, no man in the 
English ‘Church is better qualified than he to offer us ce, 
based on sound | 


and impartiality, on a subject 
which is, at present, no less important than perplexing. 

After a brief notice of the chief writers on Dispensations 
he traces the development of the theory of Dispensations, from 
Tertullian to Suarez: and pean “the most fruitful account 
fe expect, that which Dr. Simpson 
quotes from St. Leo: “ As there are certain things which can in 
no wise be controverted, so there are many things which 
require to be modified, either by considerations of age or by the 
ie of the case; always "sawvihed that we remember, in 

which are doubtful or obscure, that that must be followed 
rn is found to be neither con to the commands of 
the Gospel nor opposed to the decrees of the holy Fathers” 
(Ep. clxvii. §. 3): and St. Leo proceeds to deal with the questions 
submitted to him in the light of this principle. Here is involved 
the question, With whom lies the authority to dispense, Bishop. 
or Pope? And, in a notable chapter on Ya History of ‘Dis- 
pensations, the conclusion i is reached that, while in the Roman 
Church “the dispe “e function [of a bishop} is subject to 
peculiar restraint, nD gland, owing to the privilege of the 
Lower House of Convocation to concur or not to concur with 
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Rispensation ” (ibid.. 


History, No. XLVIII.). By this document, the clergy 
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120 THEOLOGY 
the resolutions of the Upper House, the authority of the episco- 
ate, and a fortior: of the diocesan bishop, to dispense, is also 
ited. In short, the dispensing authority has to remember 
the maxim. laid down by a seventh-century pope, “ We are 
defenders of the sacred canons and of the same, not 
transgressors.” It would be interesting to know what those 
in England or in India, who ex officio ought to be “ guardians,” 
hates to say for themselves when, for instance, they claim to be 
able to from Canon XXXVI. of 1604 rh revised in 
1865) and permit “a preacher, who rejected the Ordinal and 
was outside the Anglican fellowship, to preach within its as- 
semblies for worship ” ; or again when, in India, the Synod of 
the Province after that “to no n except a Bishop 
or @ Priest is it committed or allowed to celebrate the Holy 
Eucharist * (Constitution of the Church of Indta, p. 16) they can 
contem any exce ion the rule here on the 
y the occasional use of his power of 

. 15). Nor is this rule an exclusively 
a rule. “Neither Roman nor Greek Catholic,” says 
hon. ml “would allow that this is a case which admits of 
If the English Church were to grant such 


Sibeeesices, the act would necessarily have an 
d dividing effect on its relation to the other great Episcopal 
to the sequence impson’ 8 chapters, 
his book should be ignored as simply a livre d’occasion, it may 
be noted that the author passes on to consider the persons 
and the matters ‘Mare ect to dispensation—Clergy and Religious 
in cc, iii.-iv., and ein cc. v.-vil. On the latter subject, 
his accurate yet d history is of the greatest moment 
th vin of the. he Chacha 
Marriage (8.P.C.K., 1935, 1s. net). 
The “The later chapters, Vill.-xiv., pass on to consider nsa- 
tions in the English Church since the Reformation. Here more 
than once it is pointed out that, if we are as a self-respecting 
society to recover an equitable and orderly 


system of Dispen- 
sations, we must first of all know what the law is from which it 
is proposed to dispe 


nse. The Western Canon Law in England 
was thrown into confusion by the Submission of the Clergy, 1532 
(see it in Gee and Hardy, Documents illustrative of English Church 
submitted 
previous canons to a committee of revision, on condition that 
those approved should be put into force. The revision was 
never accomplished: and it is still a matter of great complexity 
to know what parts of the Western Canon Law are still in force, 
and what are abrogated as being contrary to “the laws of the 
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Tur CATHOLIC REGENERATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Paula 


Schaefer. Translated from the German by Ethel Talbot Scheffauer. 
Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. 


Much interest is added to this book by the author's personal experi- 
ences. Her surro were Protestant. She studied theology at 
Marburg, is indebted to Heiler’s influence, and is a contributor to his 
Journal Kine heilige Kirche. She became convinced that the New Testa- 
ment is a Catholic document, but was unable to accept Catholicism of 
the Roman She lost her position as teacher in an Evangelical 
school being considered Catholic-minded, and never got any 


place again. She visited England, and found in the English Church her 


home. 


Her object in this book was to shew her dear German le 
how a Church can be Catholic and really national at seek iatty 
E in the sense of the Hol Scriptures, and also possessing the 
full Catholic Sacraments. She lived awhile in England, studied in the 
Bodleian, and is familiar with a wide range of Anglican literature. 

_ The Revival in the nineteenth century is considered in three stages: 
Tractarianism, Puseyism, Ritualism. An admirably realistic account is 
ven of how ihe Tracts for the Times came to be composed “ The old 


and steadfastly planted in the 
tapes ca 


” “Rome worked like a et upon the 

spirits of these imp ressionable young men, who could not ho the 
frontier line, and therefore were not proof against the attacks which were 
pena ties in the Univer- 
silenced.” So we pass 


now levelled them by authoritative 
sity.” The Tractarian was “‘ scattered, 

to and the battle for Doctrine. Here the work is much less 
clear. the period of Ritualism the author is more at home. Consider- 
able skill is shewn in selecting telling incidents. Effective contrasts are 
drawn between the appearance of English Churches before the Revival 
and since. Liddon is re ted “in his London Church,” and Acton’s 
estimate of his influence is appreciated. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the book is the author’s estimate 
of the character of Modern canism in the twentieth cen The 
outcome of the Revival has tended towards “ a determination o bound- 
aries ’’: namely, Reunion, Reservation and Revision. The author admires 
Dr. Temple’s bw on the Genius of the Church of England. “ This 
shews the English Church as ap of both Catholic and Evangelical 
traditions, and yet wledges her failings and weaknesses.” 


tions with 
The author has it on the authority of Dr. Heiler that XIII. was 
already on the point of composing an address of welcome to the home- 
coming Bishops when Cardinal Vaughan hurried to Rome. 
With to Revision, the author thinks that the refusal of the House 
of Commons to pass it is no misfortune, but rather a gain; the result “‘ is 
considerably more favourable (to freedom) than if the new Prayer Book 
had been accepted by Parliament and so become law.” The significance 
of the alteration made in the Revised Consecration Prayer, inserting an 
122 
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invocation of the Spirit to consecrate after the Words of Christ have been 
recited, is critically weighed. ‘‘If the Epiclesis had been set in before 
the Sacramental Words, all would have been in order; but as it has been 
put afterwards it is actually a contradiction.” 

It is a difficult problem, she says, to house so many different elements 
safely under one roof. Sensational conversions to Rome from the ranks 
of zealous Anglo-Catholics are not infrequent. A number of them return. 
had begged him to let no one hear of their spiritual adventure.” Neverthe- 
less she 1s convinced that “‘ it is the duty of Anglicanism to keep a firm hand 
on itself when confronted with such developments as those in the extreme 


Catholic wing.” 
| W. J. Sparrow Suupson. 


THE ye AND THE CourncH. By Henry de Candole. Mowbray. 
An urgent need of today is a clearer by the rank and file of the 
nature of Christianity. Much written on this subject, 
but it has not yet “ 
be made real to the ordinary Christian? Father de Candole, writing 
of ‘‘ actual experience in a Tyneside parish,” works out its 
implications, and especially its bearing upon sacramental ’ 
practice. His chapters enance and the Eucharist are really excellent.. 
§ 
fold ideal of weekly Sung Mass and general Communion. Many of the 
topics touched are necessarily controversial; but the tone is wholly 
admirable, and is a loyal reference to the teaching of 
the Prayer Book. We heartily recommend this to priests who wish 
to bring home to their people the corporate nature of the Christian life 
and to them to a better understanding and 


on 
pecially valuable is the discussion of the problems surrounding the two- 


C. C.R. 


Les Dommcatnes. By M.-M.Davy. (‘Les Grands Ordres Monastiques,” 


xvill.) Grasset. Paris, 1935. Pp. 268. 16 frs. | 


A brief account in most elegant French of the Dominican Nuns. The 
contemplative nuns of the second order are actually older in regular 
foundation than the friars. The various tions of third order 
nuns are less well known, and are remarkable for their variety, contem- 
plative, nursing, educational, catechist, missionary, etc. The latest, the 
Convent of the Rue 8. Jacques, is developing higher education and the 
intellectual a te for women. Perhaps the most ing work is 
the congregation of the réhabilitées de Béthanie, in whose houses penitents, 
after probation, enter the chair without distinction beside their virgi 
sisters, of Nazareth and Mary of at the foot of the 
together. Two preliminary chapters on the spiritual 
Dominic and Catherine of Siena do really illuminate the spirit of the 
Institutes subsequently described. | 
Grecory Drx, 0.8.B. 


got across.” How is the doctrine of the Family to 
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Farenps or Gop: Practica Mystics or THE FourteentH CENTURY. 
By Anna G. Seesholtz. Columbia University Press. H. Milford. 


12s. 6d. 
This is in intention an entirely thetic study of the fourteenth- 
preted German mystical school of , Tauler, Ruysbroek, etc., and 


und. It brings out of ah an im t of the move- 
en which even issued in the over-individualistic piety of the 
_ counter-Reformation from which Catholic spi is now in process of 
returning to a more balanced conception. As such the book is valuable. 
The available literature, medisval and modern, has been ransacked with 
admirable industry if not always with discrimination. But the authoress 
writes of her subject with a sentimentality and always entirely 
from the outside. To sum up the achievement a od tad. (é.9., a 
reveals a lack of und so complete as to 
the statement is no doubt true 00 far as it goes. 
the M sought and found is God. All else is nothing beside 
that. But the writer nowhere appears to grasp the fact that the whole 
manifestations is simply the union of the soul with God. Probably 
a those who have themselves experienced year in, year out, the hourly 
pressure of obedience and conventual discipline, and the daily and hourly 
saturation of the soul with the anwna ecclesia in the traditional office and 
and fe are likely fully to understand the spirit of religious like Tauler 

These mould the soul. For the a of 
form the 


Mystics y the Thomist Philosophy and which 
not here mentioned. Only those who have some share, however 
inadequate, in the Catholic experience, which the Mystics receive in its 
most intense form, can hope to avoid a measure of misre tation of 
aieeeantin and the authoress evidently suffers from this of nal 

ling. Nevertheless as a repertory of not very accessible facts 
concerning the personal history of the eueocanem the book has considerable 


usefulness. .  Grecory Drx, OS.B. 


Progress THROUGH Mzntat Prayer. By Edward Leen. Sheed and 
Ward. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Leen has no need to ap logize for giving his readers another book 
oe ere yer and how to pray. There seems an earnest desire amo people 
the secret of prayer, and the number of books produ 
. Leen writes refreshingly on the subject, and those who have been 

taught by him must be glad to ve his teaching v0 clearly put before them. 
He follows the traditional method laid down by the saints. He does not 
claim any originality in the matter, but we are intensely grateful to him 

for 1 on a knowledge of the life of the Lord as given in Scripture 

as the true foundation to mental prayer. ve p. 2 15 he says, ** The 

‘ is the textbook of sanctity,” and on p. 25 seg. he gives an example 
of how to read the Gospel. Tt reverent with the sacred 


text that o the door of spiritual progress. Many of the good things 
in this book are found in the footnotes giving tjenbatioind from the saints. 


W. E. Lutyens. 
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A Lrrriz Boox‘or Reticious Versz. By G. Lacey May. 8.P.0.K. 2s. 


This is a small book, but none the less worthy on that account. The 
people of Easton are to be congra tulated on having one for their 
priest who can take the of the past and shew some of its good things 
to them. It is to be that co ht has stood in his way as to 
more modern work, but his selection ~what was available is 
It is well and should not only be found useful, but an incentive 
to his readers to search out things for themselves and so add to the richness 
of their devotions. W. E. Luryens. 


THE La Bopy or Curist. By: Fulton Sheen. Sheed and Ward. 
78. 


There seem to be three fundamental doctrines on which the complete 
edifice of Christian truth is built: the doctrine of the , the idstbine 
of the Incarnation, and the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. These 
are the three lamps in the sanctuary, necesuary to the worship of od. 
Students of religious can find instance after instance of times when 
lack of on one of these beliefs has meant lowered vi in the whole 
body of Faith. They form a kind of Trinity themselves, and 

them we know God as He was and is and ever be. 

Obviously the conception of the Mystical Body of Christ is the one 
which is ventesh to the contemporary Christian consciousness today. 
Too often the average Englishman’s idea of the Church might be summed 

well, I suppose you mean the Roman Catholic 

urch: but how can anybody be expected to believe in the Pope and 

relics and indulgences and all that sort of thing, nowadays?” Oram I 
wrong? Have we restored not only the concepti ieee 
a 


the | of orthodox doctrine, and as a visible o 
Divine Founder; but also the conception of the Church as a living organism, 
longation on earth of the life of Christ ? 

. Sheen has written an eloquent and a learned book. He is a Roman 

of the Romans, and returns several times to the defence of the proposition 

Ubi Petrus vi ecclesia. He has evidently visited the Vatican and received 

the Holy Father’s blessing, and writes still under the influence of the power- 

ful emotion that the evoked. His book is beautiful and deeply 

felt, none the less for the fact that the word ‘‘I” seldom 
The bravest chapter is the one headed Scandals, for in it Dr. 


the 


is content to accept many weaknesses of the Church on its human side 


which other less courageous defenders have denied. We remember how 
unwisely Father Hugh Benson upheld the Inquisition, and how injudiciously 
Newman exasperated Kingsley by declaring that a lying, pes gs 
woman was superior to any number of Protestant divines by the mere 
pons than undiscriminating zeal. Man people would lay aside half 
r prejudices against the Roman Catholic Church if they found her 

thet pe of self-criticism. 
There is always a heartache, though, for readers of such a book, who 
cannot agree with all its claims. Dr. closed. to 
the possibility of the Mystical Body cine 


complete submission to Rome. .[s there indeed no other road? Some 


men pin their hopes to a succession of conferences—but these certainly 
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of *‘ works consul 


e 


_ data) the absurdities that 


a sectional point of view on the rest, and to gain a 
ut if the Churches could meet and acknow their sins; if 

the Eastern Churches would confess to formalism and ess; Rome to 
arrogance and political ambitions; Protestant bodies to reliance on human 
knowledge; the Church of (but I am on dangerous ground here) 
to confusion and insularity ; ifthe solemn conclave began with the Miserere 
not there be some hope 

coram te feci; ut justificeris in sermonibus 
" “ broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise 
Build Thou the walls of Jerusalem.” ARLFRIDA TILLYARD. 


Sage By H. H. Rowley. University of Wales. Press Board. 
2s. 


When a book of only 182 pages is prefaced by 23 closely printed pages 

’ one that it will be about som impor- 

tant and fears that it will be dull. Whether the Book of Daniel is worth 
all the laborious scho that has been devoted to it or not may be 
Professor Rowley has mastered the literature, and by isolat- 
ing two main problems has produced book that is only dull when he is sum- 
silage ye ra pinions, his own work being lucid and interesting. 

Scho whether the Book of Daniel is a gl or 


at other 


Rowley strongly inclines to regard the book as a unity, bel venaiie’e wide 
who e the book. One fears that in time critical scholarship will 


bury under ta own 
essor Rowley seeks to elucidate two problems: Did Darius the Mede 
Which weit thks Your World Renpines of chape. i. and vil. ? 
The former problem looks capable of easy solution, yet recent scholarship 
has ed such various theories as that Darius the Mede never 
lissar, or Cambyses, or 
Cyaraxes II., or Gob The orld Empires, again, are 
variously identified. ieohhe ld them to be really Empires all begin 
the Babylonian, but differ about the other three. Those who hold 
rest. 
_ Some of the p identifications of Darius are now known to be 
impossible. The most plausible (with Cambyses) involves (on the Biblical 
was Ahasuerus, that he was at least about 
ty when he conquered Babylon, that his son was called ‘“ the Mede,” 
and that Darius’ chief officer of state, Daniel, always referred to him by 
a throne-name different from that which he otherwise bore. 
Professor Rowley cites fifteen modern scholars as identifying Darius 
with Gobryas, but says that “‘ closer examination soon shews that it cannot 
be maintained.” Then why do these scholars try to maintain it? 
Rowley’s demolition of the theory, and of the rest, seems so convincing 
that one wonders whether a reputation for ingenuity, and not search for 
truth, is not the real goal of some modern scholarship. 
Rowley’ s own view is that the author of Daniel has confused the Fall 
with the Fall brought 


of Babylon brough brought about in 520 by Darius H 
us (v. 31) was 


about in 538 by Cyrus; a 
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that of Cyrus; and that Darius is called ‘‘the Mede” because propheey 
had foretold that Babylon would fall to the Medes (Jer. li. 11, 28; Is. 
17). Rowley asserts that ‘The claim of the Book of Daniel to be # work 
of history, written by a well-informed contemporary, is shattered beyond 
repair by this fiction of Darius the Mede ” (pp. 59-60), so this Darius, unlike 
Belshazzar, has not yet become a figure of real history. ii 
In dealing with the identity of the Four oms Rowley concentrates eee) 
chiefly on the that the Fourth om is the Greek (as far as i'd 
Antiochus Epip ). This is the oldest tion, but has gained — 
a new significance by the use made of it by those who minimize the predic- 
tive element in prophecy, for if the more traditional view, that the oo 
Kingdom is the Roman, be right, here is long-distance prediction. Rowley NV 
argues independently of thi consideration, To read his 
summary e amazing ” interpretations is to 
wonder why Christianity should have been so ed bycranks. Against eo | || 
those who hold that “‘ the whole structure of the Christian faith rests on 
the case for the sixth-century origin of this book ” says, “ A God 
who buried His 


itu. 


> 
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would but rob His revelation of all worth. Instead of unfolding future 
events, He would be but veiling them, and that is not revelation, but its 
antithesis ” (p. 179). His closing pages finely the religious 
gain that comes from the view that Daniel was written in the “ burning, Re: 
furnace of the persecution by Antiochus Epiphanes. 

A, KE. Morris. 


Taz Farra THE By Bede Frost. Catholic Literature Associa- 

tion. 3s.6d. 
These six lectures are a useful attempt to state the fundamentals of 
the Catholic Faith in relation to modern thought. Each lecture has a 
list of books for further study. 

The author makes one blunder. In his chapter on Man, his 
Nature and End. he states that the Faith tells us that the of man 
is to know, love and serve God. St. Augustine gives us the true Catholic 
definition: '« The end of man’s creation is that we might find in the 
full fruition and the love and worship of God and our bre in the 
same God * (De Civitate Dei, Bk. XIX. chap. xiii.). St. Thomas, too, in 
“‘ whether it is more meritorious to love one’s neighbour than 
to that the true one 
ls: Hence the comparison between perfect love or 
also to our neighbour, and an inadequate and imperfect love of for Wt |, 
this we have from God, that he who 
his brother (1 John iv. 21) (Summa, Part II.-IT., No. 1, Q. 27, Art. 8). Niet 
G. 
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Watchman, What of the Nr. ight ? Mowbray. Ils. A moving anonymous 4 


xe for the restoration of ‘the contemplative life in an enclosed order 
of men. 
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| many of the most honoured and consecrated, as well as the most learnec SRP: 
| men of all Christian history, have failed to find it, and have differed by rd | 
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ment difficulties. 


Tt is acute, and the classical and scientific 


THEOLOGY 


Ie tt Sin? By D . Morse- 2s. 6d. The 
of the title is: “ Who Herein with Wit and isdom unravels many 
@ Problem of Conscience tormenting the Honest-to-Goodness Sinner.” 

e author has provided a review no further description appears to be 


cesar the Church. By P. B. Thorburn. Skeffington. 88. 6d. 

Twenty to children. 

_ In Other Men’s Shoes. By Arthur Karney, D.D.. Bishop of Southamp- 

ton. Mowbray. 1s. 6d. Exceptionally vigorous and attractive sermons. 
Temples and Treasuries. By Helen Wodehouse. Allen and Unwin. 

5s. Lay sermons by the Mistress of Girton. 

The of Character, By F. L. Underhill. Mowbray. 1s. 6d. 


Another of the Dean of Rochester’s “ little books,” which—eo well does 


he write them—make us grudge him the time he devotes to them which he 
might spend on more important works. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. Illustrated by T. H. Robinson. Hutchinson. 
15s. Whether the Imitation lends itself’ to illustration is a matter of 
than Mt If it was to bedone at all, no happier choice could have been made 

Mr. Robinson, whose firm lines and reverent treatment can give 
The Fat of a Catholic. — y M. Donavan. Faith Press, Lid. 2s. 
fellow that they will be glad to know of this full and inexpensive 
Manual of ion. K. 


Highways and Hedges. The Church’s Call to Ev Fifteen 
Sermons by Eminent Preachers. Skeffington. 5s. Books of Sermons 
with a real and sane K are always a welcome addition 
to the literature of the day. volume to which the Bishop 


of Leicester contributes a Foreword will be useful to many, so long as it 


B.D. 
‘Phe Inspiration the Bible. By R. H. Malden. Oxford Uni 
Press. 3s. 6d. The addresses 


Malden are marked by stimulus 
and suggestion. He examines the of the Hebrews, the prophets 
and their work, the 


story 
Dac ore philosophy of history, and some Old Testa- 
last two chapters deal with these difficulties, 
though we should have imagined that the og NE at Wells Cathedral 
would have risen above the matters indicated. e lecture we liked most 


in this book is the one that examines the prophetic philosophy of history. 
emphasizes this 


acuteness. 


The Life and Work of John Wycliffe. By Dyson Hague. The Church 
PR, ba 3s. 6d. This is a second and enlarged edition of a book 
published twenty-six years ago, and it is written from the standpoint 
of an Evangelical who discerns in John Wyclif—this is the accepted 
precursor of his own views in the distant fourteenth century. 
y attitudes to the great reformer are possible, but we should have 
thought this attitude impossible. Nevertheless, we desire to state that 
in his new edition Dr. Coulton, 


employs the writings of Trevelyan, 


and, above all, Workman, and he professes his acknowledgementa of his 


debts to these historians. R. ai 
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